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New 
Elementary Books 








WIGHT’S SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE..$ .40 


Arranged by Joun G. Wieut, Ph.D., Litt.D , Principal 
of the Wadléy High School for Girls, New York City 
Eminently suited for use in opening exercises. The passages chosen 
are brief yet complete in thought and varied and interesting in theme. 
Not only will they be found to emphasize the moral lessons, poetry, and 
eloquence contained in the Bible, but they will appeal to people of every 
race and creed. 


MILNE’S INTERMEDIATE ADITHMETIC....$ .30 


By Wrti1am J. Mune, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 
New York State Normal College, Albany. 

A simple and logical presentation of the topics included within its 
scope; yetit is comprehensive enough to meet the needs of those who 
are obliged to leave school early but who, nevertheless, desire to gain a 
knowledge of the principles and processes of arithmetic relating to prac- 
tical life. With an abundance of written exercises and a large number 
of oral examples. 


HALL’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY........ $ .75 


By Wryriectp 8. Hatt, Ph.D., M.D., Northwestern 
University Medical School. 

The second book published of the New Century Series of Physiologies, 
which are the latest books published since the recent agitation regarding 
the study of this subject in the public schools. Experimental work has 
been used in the preparation of the book and particular attention has 
been devoted to the subject of domestic economy. 








For full information regarding the best 
text-books for schools of all grades, send to 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 


New York °*.° Cincinnati °.° Chicago °*.* Boston 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO'S 


NEW EDVCATIONAL BOOKS. 





A Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners. 


By RicHarp E. Dopce, Professor of Geography, Columbia Univer- 
sity (Teachers College) ; Editor of the Fournal of Schoo! a 
1z2mo. 247 pages. With numerous illustrations from original photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this book. 70 cents. 


“ This little book has been written with the thought that hitherto no one yol- 
ume has been available in which the more important principles of Physical 
Geography have been brought together in a form to be used by beginners in the 
subject (The demand for such a treatment of Physical Geography grows larger 
daily, and in attempting to meet that demand the author has aimed to adapt 
the subject matter to the needs, the abilities, and the interests of youthful 
readers For that reason much attention has been given to the human and 
other life conditions, in so far as they are dependent upon, or determin y; 


the physical features.” 
The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of 


PRUSSIA. ByJ.W. A.Younc, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of the Pedagogy of 
Mathematics in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 155 pages. So cts. 


Principles of Religious Education. 


A course of lectures upon the problems of sunday school teaching 
from the pedagogical standpoint. With an Introduction by Bishop 
PoTTER. 12mo. 312 pages. $7.25. 

By Dr. N. M. Butler, Bishop Doane, Prof. Charles DeGarmo, Dean e Hodges 
Rey. Pascal Harrower, Dr. W. L. Hervey, Pres. G. Stanley Hall Prof, FM. 
McMurry, Prof. Chas. F. Kent, Prof. Richard J. Moulton. 


Education and Life. Papers and Addresses. 


By James H. Baker, President University of Colorado. 12mo. 
266 pages. $7.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, G Co., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





























Some Books of Marked Interest and Attractiveness. 





smith, long accepted as a classic by people of taste and judgment wherever English literature is known. The twenty-page Introduc- 
tion of Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jr., biographical and critical, with suggestions for study, and the explanatory foot-notes, put this 


ay: issued is The Vicar of Wakefield—No. 45 of our Standard Literature Series—the most famous of the works of Oliver Gold- 
edition in the very front rank of school editions. Complete, carefully edited, 209 pages. Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 


A leading school journal, referring to its ‘fine reproductions from photographs, gathered all over the world, some of them in 


@: recent issue of a new edition of Maury’s Revised Elementary Geography has had a very cordial reception in the schools, 
natural colors,” counts it a ‘‘ dainty geography, charming to old and young aside from its well-known text-book qualities.” 


over, shows all the leading race-types in colors, presents in a supplementary sheet, interesting fresh matter with full map of China 


TE 1900 edition of Maury’s Manual of Geography, in touch with the present condition of geographical ‘knowledge the world 
and South Africa, and plan of the city of Pekin, together with population of 160 leading cities of the United States, by Census of 1900, 


HE New Edition of Holmes’ First Reader, recently issued, is greeted with warm commendation by teachers. It isin line with the 
| best modern thought. It has special lessons which correlate language study with number, color, form and nature study, and with 


the activities of the school. 


HE Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series has added to its recent issue of Tunstall’s specially valuable and attractive edition of 
CicERo’s ORaTIONS and Anderson's SELECTIONS FROM Ovip, Prof. Carter’s ELteciac Poets, and has in press Prof. Sihler’s SEConD 


PHILIPPIC OF CICERO. 





Correspondence is invited regarding any of our Educational Publications. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY : New York, Boston, New Orleans. 
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Ghe 


MM 


at Paris, 
1900, 


GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen maker, and no other 
pen-maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| “Send for one. + David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 























For Primary and lower Grammar Grades 


ME INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FIRST BOOK 


By Larkin DuntTon, late head Master Normal School, Boston, and Aucustus H. 
KELLEy, Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautiful.y -.1ustrated. 


Children are taught toread, write, and speak correctly in sentences from the beginning 
The book 1s adapted to lower grades than the usual text-book in language and can be 
used to advantage to precede the higher books of any other course in English. 


* You have brought out something Geet from other books in the market ana I think you have 


a thing needed, a leading up to the study of grammar.” Maurice P. Waiter, Master Lincoln 


School. Boston. 
A sample copy of the First Book will be mailed for 20 CENTS. Educators who want 
the best should examine this book. Correspondence invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





= \ 
sie i |} AM sum For Schools «4 Colleges 


ER E E The magic lantern is be- 





coming more and more 
important in “very 
school and college. All 


TO ALL See srost fs tema 
w 8 uses and equip- 
TEACHERS 22: Weneveprepared 


“The Magic Lantern in School Work” 
which we send free to all who mention the 
school with which they are connected. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. 2 Philadelphia. 























SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 











A New Book of Great Value Just Published. 


MAP MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Including the use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, Plaster of Paris? also Chalk Modeling in its 
adaptation to purposes of illustration by Dr. A. E. Mautsy, Prin. Sli pery Rock (Pa.) Normal Schou. In- 
valuable in co-ordinating Geography with Nature Study. Yt will take its place as a standard book on this 
subject, Every teacher in phy, or History, or Nature, and every Pecagogical library should have 
acopy. Over 100 fine illustrations, 225 pages. 


SOME FEATURES: 


{ts delightful lessons in primary geography. The variety of means which it describe - 
modeling. The many new methods fires. the fine illustrations and handsome binding. ‘J det 
intnest 3S methods in History. BRING IN E O YOUR WORK, 





SOME NEW IDEAS T 
$1.25; to teachers, $1.00; postage 12 cents. 








OUTLINES FOR 


PRIMARY4““°. KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 


IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RELATED SUBJECTS. ARRANGED BY MONTHS. 


By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE, of the Ypsilanti 
The Outlines are arranged first by Months, then by Weeks. The topic for each 


(Mich.) State Normal School. 
week being given with full outline for its 


presentation; the Songs, Games and Stories that accompany it, th: Gifts, the Modeling, Cutting, Pasting, etc. The correlation of 


the kindergarten work with the study of nature is very interesting and will produce be 
300 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cts., net. 


autiful results. The book contains about 





WOODHULL’S SIMPLE OUR FRIENDS THE BIRDS 
EXPERIMENTS A fine supplementary reader for pupils of 9 to 12 


9! Experiments in physics and science described. Illus- years, or a guide for the teacher in giving lessons on 
by 35 gs. Thedirections are plain and birds. 168 pages. Boards, 36cents ; cloth, 50cents. 
can be followed by any teacher. The experiments and 


grades and High School casses’ ‘Price, socents"™” | HICK’S NATURE AND 
WOODHULL’S HOME MADE HISTORY STORIE a sien all 
irst lessons in science reading. Interesting an 
APPARA TUS for making cheaply the apparatus instructive. 1oopp. Boards, 25 cts. ; paper, 20 cts: 


directions 
needed to illustrate ordinary principles of physics, 
ysiology, and chemistry. It make possible 
and profitable work in all kinds af schools. 


Price, so cents. 
SITLER’S BIRD DAY PROGRAM 


Arranged bv a teacher. Price, 15 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF MY FRIENDS ; 
or Home Life with Animals 


Supplementary reading for children from eight to 
twelve years old. 200 pages. Paper, 25c.; cl., 50c. 








JACKMAN’S FIELD WORK IN 
NATURE STUDY 
Suggests a very nage | and valuable kind of 
nature work. Contains 43 beautiful half-tone illus- 
trations. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
MacLEOD’S TALKS ABOUT 
COMMON THINGS 
Cotton, Wool, Silk, Leather, Chocolate, Cloves, 


Cork, Sponges, Ivory, and many other things are 
discussed. paper, 25 cents - boards, 4o cents. 


INTRODUCTORY GUIDE TO 
NATURE STUDY 


A little work intended as a 


e for all grades 
beginning the study of nature. 


e, 20 cents. 





Send for large descriptive catalogue of teachers’ books, free on request. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


thn Hion, Maat Saab dare. wets eg Tae Oleh 
5 an. Yooper enver, Colo. 0" n Francisco, 
1505 Pa Ave., Washington, D. O. 414 Century dg. sDe Minneapolis, 525 Stimson gis Los Angeles, Cal. 











E 
THE ALBERT )- known Agency tn the Wont” Yocatetes or hop ( Attrata™ 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies. 
High Schools, Vublio, Schools, et ete. gzomnt HALL, 
AGENCY. ee COLBERT Manager, \ CHICAGO. 





Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
P. 


Houyssoon 
Joan OC. ee net Managers. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 EB. 14th St., New York 











70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and ieee teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SUDDIKN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-18h St 





Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: East Ninth St., New York 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 224 SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. ee yy & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 


PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING TQ AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


15 tllustrations. 


























Sige, 7 1-4x5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 

IT CONTAINS 
32 Quotations about America—Our Country, 10 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims. 


21 ' “ Revolutionary War. 38 Memorial Day. 
22 - Washington, 8 es “Grant. 

26 ie “ Independence. . ee “American Flag. 
6 “ “Lincoln, 87 “ “Patriotism. 


Total Number of Quotations, 317. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


» a 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Farsilies, 
Superior Professors, Princi 
Tators, and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Funton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


28 Union Square, New Yorz. 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH s00Ks “tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


otis i 





Gaspn ‘Tescumns 
AND SUPERVISORS. 


soa aa Gurls the the 


sion of toptes gelasive 1 m ta musis enon z and <7 
‘new educa PRIATE SEASON Mousic, 
&o. trom tha DEST soUROES. n be used in class 


for reading, by ordering “ Reprints.” Priucipals 
and superintendents aid their teachers by ar- 
rangiog ty supply each buil lding with at Teast une 
annaal sabscription._ $1 per oH oe = per Cup 
Edited by HeLEn Fiace, & ae. 
Indianapolis. Publis “ats ee RCHOOL, Us 
CUMPANY, 128 N. Praaa St., Imdiacapolis, 








Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JuLy 5 To AuGuST 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
tatory Work. te esggags | Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature reat variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular and Book af Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


TheFloral Record 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 
contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 
tion.’. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East 9th Street, New York, 








Vertical or Slant. 


able to supply orders for either style with 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 


<Ezzz ESTERBROOK’S PENS <Qij 


For school, business, and legal purposes—with pens of first-class quality. 


Work 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 
26 John Street 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YOR 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberalin Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosTon NEw Yor«K CHICAGO 























Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








FIVE-CENT NATURE READERS. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at $cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about ——e pages 
usoety Siustonted, and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied toa class for a verysmal] sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: ’ 


No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8.—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
We would like to hear Son eplinhetiees and principals who desire to investigate 4» 


series with reference to their work. 
(Otner Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 


E L. KE LOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N.Y. 
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A Quarter 
of a Century 


of unfailing service 


Every Primary Teacher 





Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c , postpaid. 
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PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH proves the 
ING, 

One of the greatest books on teaching of a! ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is of the 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. - 

PAYNE’S LECTURE* ON EDUCATION, t 

The clearest statement in any book of the great Re m | ng O n 
educational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching Price, 90c. postpaid. TYPEWRITER 

If you have not these books do not let the yea) 
pass without getting them. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


DDDDD DD DDS DDD DODD dD Dd dD CECE KKK KECK ECE EKG CS 


61 East Ninth treet New York 
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READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCH@OL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 






A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspuvon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
i glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 








\ Ve 
Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknowl- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin’’ en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 

Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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Why Boys and Girls Fail.* 


By Supt. Witt1AM E CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Everything that lives must adjust itself to its envi- 
ronment. To every living thing there are two depart- 
ments of the universe, itself which it can modify, and the 
rest of the universe, the not-itself, which it cannot mod- 
ify. The living creature,—amebic bioplasm, little eohip- 
pus, whale or man,—which can adjust itself to its envi- 
ronment has the chance of life. Nowa class of boys 
and girls at school with a teacher is a natural fact, with 
many aspects. To any given boy it consists of himself 
and his environment ; the environment in turn consists 
of many parts, teacher, other pupils, books, and so forth. 
The boy’s natural function is to adjust himself to that 
environment. To the teacher the school fact consists of 
himself and his environment; this environment in its 
turn consists of all the pupils, his own educational supe- 
riors, the books, and so forth. The teacher’s natural 
function is to adjust himself to his environment. 

If I have made anything clear it is this, that if the boy 
perishes educationally, it must be because either he could 
not meet his environnent or his environment was unsuit- 
able for his sort of life. The Arctic seas, which are 
very fit for whales, would be poor places for domestic cat- 
tle. It was exactly this consideration which caused me, 
at a meeting of this association a year and a half ago, to 
assert what I here and now repeat: a right educational 
environment for a boy must necessarily be a wreng edu- 
cational environment for a girl in exactly the degrees in 
which nature differentiates the sexes and in which soci- 
ety of its necessity gives them different functions ; 
wherein society is but one form of nature. 

When, therefore, a boy or a girl fails in any grade, I 
propose to ask why of each and every part of that nat- 
ural complex of facts, his class. He and his environ- 
ment do not fit. Note well that the school is no place 
for any struggle of the fittest to survive ; it is no place 
in which only the fit may survive; it is the place where 
we are to make more fit as many boys and girls as are 
worthy morally and intellectually of the adult genera- 
tion’s deliberate care. Yet nature never can warrant 
us in simplifying the child’s educational environment so 
as to make it, tho comfortable for the weak, non-educa- 
tional for the strong. 

So much I gather from positive biology for the inter- 
pretation of the school-fact. I leave to you the 
supplying of much collateral comment. Genetic biology 
has quite as important contributions of light for the il- 
lumination, possibly the “X-radiation” of our question 
why boys and girls fail. I stop merely to note once more 
that we have now at least two causes why some boys and 
girls fail: one that they are not able to adjust them- 
seves to the educational environment ; and another that 
the environment is often very unsuitable and is always 
more or less unsuitable. No man ever had a perfect ed- 


ucation. 
Nature’s Method of Work. 


Genetic biology burdens itself with endeavors to ex- 
plain how living material modifies itself so as to meet the 
demands of its environment and to explain the causes of 
differences between successive species in the progress of 





* From an address given at the semi-annual meeting of the 
New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association, Newark, Decem- 
ber 7. The first part of the paper was given last week. 


life-forms and between different individuals in the same 
species. To relieve any anxiety of your minds lest I pro- 
pose now a review of the world in general with some de- 
tails as to particulars,—a natural anxiety in the presence 
of the greatest problems and the worthiest that ever 
were resolutely attacked by the human mind,—I plunge at 
once into the cold and breath-taking bath of the “‘ middle 
things.” Nature is wanton in her wastes because she is 
untiring in her experiments; all her progress has been by 
variations of forms which have happened to meet the de- 
mands of environment even better than ancestral forms. 
Nature persists, whether schoolmasters and mistresses and 
membersof boardsof education and parents will or will not, 
in varying the new boys and girls whom she brings to life. 
Her faith is unshaken in her method; we shall reach the 
“over-man,” the better man, not by clinging to present 
types but by departure from them. Moreover nature is 
no economist. When she wants a forest of a thousand 
trees, she sows a good many decillion seeds. So when 
she wants a good working brain in any one of her high- 
est mammalians, she makes a cell-structure of nervous 
tissue with several thousand times as: many cells as are 
actually needed for mind work. When the man-baby be- 
gins to see light and to feel touch and to think sensa- 
tions in memory, some few of his exceeding number of 
brain and nerve cells are called into use. Change the 
environment, let the baby lie on his left side rather than 
his right, put him with different people, in a different 
land, give him his mind experience while he is hungry 
rather than when he is full ; and with every change dif- 
ferent cells come into play. As individuals we are very, 
very different from each other ;. we have little else than 
our social ideas, our patriotism in common ; but we dif- 
fer little less from each other as individuals than we would 
differ from our very real selves if we had had different 
environing educations. 


Individual Limitations. 


But what has this to do with the question why boys 
and girls fail? Two very obvious facts answer our 1m- 
patience for practical results. Vast as is the variety of 
possible individual powers in any one human being, he 
can never pass over his own norm: he has limits. In 
his own person the little eohippus can never be a horse. 
No man by taking thought can add one cubit to his sta- 
ture. In their own persons many children can never be- 
come geometers or grammarians or linguists. No living 
organism can adapt itself to every kind or even to many 
different kinds of environment ; and the more complex it 
is, the less is it able to meet different environments. 
Further, the less complex, the more simple the environ- 
ment is, the less in number are the creatures able to live 
in it. Compare the number of species of the Arctic 
flora and fauna to the Tropic living creatures. Compare 
a high school with one required course and a high school 
with many electives and options. It therefore frequently 
happens that a given boy or girl is brought to an educa- 
tional environment, the problems of which are to him or 
to her insoluble. We cannot vary our organic structure 
and substance in itself ; we can merely present what we 
have or are to the environment. If that presentation is 
not adaptation or fitness, we fail and die. Stated in psy- 
chological terms, we lose interest, which considered edu- 
cationally, is to die. Physiologically stated, the pain of 
living, due to the effort at adaptation becomes too great. 

Now the other obvious fact is that while a species may 
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in its successive generations by fortunate variations suc- 
cessfully adapt itself to achanging and constantly dif- 
ferent environment, the ability of any individual to meet 
a changing environment is limited. Now the very theory 
of the school course is that every year shall vary from 
each preceding year by both addition and change. To 
me as I reflect upon the difference between the work of 
a high school as compared with that of the primary 
school, first four grades, the marvel is that so many boys 
and girls can successfully adapt themselves by four years 
of grammar study to such very different work. School 
tradition asserts that each grade develops naturally out 
of each preceding grade ; but the tradition is incapable 
of sound rational proof. Further than this, as long as 
school tradition refuses to avail itself adequately of the 
great animal function of reaction and expression, we are 
failing to employ to the full the human capability to 
adapt itself to changing environments, To this prob- 
lem I called the attention of ‘the High School Associa- 
tion three years ago, when I advocated giving in the pro- 
gram one-third of our time to the rational studies, one- 
third to the observational studies, and one-third to the 
expressive exercises ; that is one-third to the humanities, 
one-third to the sciences, and one-third to thearts. Still 
again, in failing to adopt the plan of having a psycholo- 
gist in every school, we are failing to avail ourselves of 
expert advice as to how best to adapt our educational 
environment to individual needs. 

With these two additional causes of the failure of boys 
and girls, causes interpreted by genetic biology, we now 
have four causes upon which to base the rest of our an- 
alysis. The first is that boys and girls are not always 
able to adapt themselves to their environment ; the sec- 
ond is that the environment is often unsuitable; the 
third interprets the first--they cannot adapt themselves 
beyond their inherited possibilities of variation ; and the 
fourth, which helps to interpret the second—that the 
school environment tends to insufficient complexity. 

So much I derive from biology. Its standards cer- 
tainly tend to the overthrow of much modern educational 
practice. 

The Sociological Side. 

The tale of sociology is essentially the tale of the hu- 
manization of the animal man. Sociology recounts the 
processes by which man is delivering himself out of the 
warfare of the brutes, with their carnage called the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In my treatment of man as an ani- 
mal I would ask you to note that I dealt only with those 
laws of his animal being from which he can never escape ; 
I did not appeal to the higher animal law that might is 
right, with all its non-human corollaries. Sociology in- 
vestigates the history of civilization in its general char- 
acterics, its typically human aspects. Chief among these 
general humanizing processes has been and is the delib- 
erate attempt of the adult generations of men and women 
to inform the new generations in all the knowledge and 
wisdom and arts of the past. We make infancy long. 
There are among us abnormal adults whose sole desire 
seems to be to make their sons and son’s sons children 
forever, by depriving them of the necessity of self-help 
when mature ; this is one of the social diseases that now 
plague us, the accumulation of property by which to set 
aside one’s heirs from the best heritage of God, the heritage 
of self-chosen work inspired by the will to conquer the 
world for one’s self. 

But what has this to do with education? In the first 
place educators, that is, men rich in knowledge, like men 
rich in material goods, persist very often in trying to 
dower their intellectual daughters and to burden their 
intellectual sons with knowledge that shall last them all 
their lives, with a surplusover. Exactly as the rich man 
asks, How much is he worth? we educators ask, how 
much does he know? We are exceedingly afraid of in- 
tellectual poverty. You and I have fought, I hope we 
are still fighting, a long, long battle, which to. us seemed 
to be essentially a battle against ignorance. We know 
something about, we can at least catalog the titles of 
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many of all the great stores of knowledge which the 
race has accumulated : history, ancient, medizval, and 
modern, the various languages, the sciences, arts, and so 
forth. It.is out of the purest kindness that our desire 
flows to enrich others as we ourselves have been en- 
riched. 

This is merely manifestation to the point of disease of 
social processes which normally pursued are healthful 
and necessary. Repetition is fundamental social law. 
When the schoolmaster tries to enforce his student’s re- 
peating the process by which he himself became a school- 
master, he is acting from the universal social motive ; 
and he relies upon the student’s natural imitativeness to 
carry out the process. The schoolmaster’s own fault, 
that’ he cannot see out of his own sphere of life, is dis- 
tinctly a sociological phenomenon ; in every form of our 
activities, political, religious, cultural, economic, we indi- 
viduals persist in trying to make others like ourselves. 

I have made these few remarks by way of criticism of 
current educational practice that I may provide myself 
an easy path by which to pass from the unconscious, in- 
stinctive, natural life of the animal, which is the subject 
of biology, thru the partly conscious, partly rational, 
largely human life of social man which is the subject of 
sociology to the cunscious, rational, purposeful life of the 
individual man, which is the subject of psychology. But 
having introduced sociological conceptions of education, 
I must show you how on the one side historic sociology 
manifests the principles of biology, and how on the other 
side descriptive sociology manifests the principles of 
psychology. If in so doing I show you the comparative 
futility of the expectation that modern education will 
produce many graduates competent to manifest the best 
fruits of culture, I shall accomplish my purpose as it re 
lates to this morning’s subject. 

Relation to Environment. 

You will all agree with me that in the history of hu- 
man progress two codes of moral law, those of Moses and 
those of Jesus, have played more important parts than 
any other ethical factors. Now whatever else the laws 
of the Decalog may mean they certainly mean this one 
thing: That the individual is peaceably to conform him- 
self to his human environment. Thou shalt honor thy 
father and thy mother. Thou shalt not kill any human 
being. Thou shalt not break up any other man’s or other 
woman’s home to please individual passion. Thou shalt 
conform. And if the two laws of Jesus mean anything, 
they mean this: That man’s mind and heart must go 
forth joyfully to accept the facts of environment; we 
are to love God and our neighbors ; we must consciously 
with all our strength reach out toward our environment, 
our universe. This is the civilizing, the. humanizing 
process ; it is the most important chapter in the tale of 
sociology. When the Master-teacher who came out of 
Nazareth to be the light of the world declared that, 
“Except ye become as: little children ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom,” he was talking of something that now 
is. If the problems of education for eternity are in any 
wise different from the problems of education for time, 
I shall not worry about them ; I have more on hand now 
than I can handle as you see. Of the natural, unper- 
verted child’s desire to conform I do not need to com- 
ment in this audience of earnest students of school chil- 
dren. I will not, however, spare you from the applica- 
tion which is of weighty moment to us all. We saw 
that the school situation consists of pupil, teacher, and 
the rest of the environment. How often does it occur 
to us that it is exactly as much the teacher’s duty to 
conform to his pupil-environment as it is the pupil’s duty 
to conform to his teacher-environment? But there rises 
in me the ancient wrath of the evil doctrine, the survival 
of the fit. What? Are we to promote everyone? Grad- 
uate everyone? Stamp with seal of the approval of a 
real parchment diploma every boy and girl, genius or 
dullard, who consents to sit thru our school course? 
Doesn’t graduation mean at least a seven-tenths’ knowl- 
edge of all the subjects of our high schools? How are 
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we to frighten the lazy into work, if we cannot threaten 
failure to pass? 

In this doctrine there is some truth. Sociology is not 
merely a philosophy of the humanization of man ; it isalso 
a catalog of the features of the human environment to 
which the individual must conform. The higher we go in 
the social structure the more are the conditions to which we 
must conform. The high school undoubtedly stands both 
for the general principle that no one is to be recognized 
as worthy of high classification until such is the fact and 
also for the principle that society must prepare such of 
its members as have capacity for that higher classifica- 
tion by definite methods and means, of which the high 
school studies and exercises are some examples. The 
defects of the high school considered from the viewpoint 
of differentiation and integration out of simple, undefined 
homogeneity are very clear. We have too clumsy an in- 
strumentality at our service to accomplish our mission. 
We cannot differentiate enough. We need a greater va- 
riety of means. We cannot individualize our methods 
sufficiently to meet fully the individual’s capacity for 
specialization and thru specialization for higher social 
service. We have to work en masse upon those who singly 
need work often of personal and special qualities. The 
rich and wise man who has a son rich in capacity nat 
only desires and gets for him broad, general instrumen- 
talities of culture, but triesin every way he can to develop 
him individually ; to be specific, buys him the books he as 
a particular individual needs, the tools, the animals, and 
sends him on travels in the sort of companionship he 
needs. 

Society’s Failure to Aid. 


Society is rich ; how rich I will not trouble you to hear 
statistically ; but society is not wise. All the buildings 
in this country designed for ecucation, public, private or 
endowed, if sold at cost, would not sell for enough to pay 
the alcoholic drinking bills of this country for six months 
or for nine months of its tobaccosmoking. Most fathers 
spend more annually on beer and tobacco than on the 
entire outfit of all their childreninclothes, shoes, amuse- 
ments, education, —far more. And it is as true to-day 
as when Charles Sumner said it: All our colleges, scien- 
tific institutions and medical schools, with all their en- 
dowments put together would not pay for our warships. 
Yet practically all the cultural progress of our land is due 
to these same colleges, without which no one would have 
known enough to build even the iron hull of a warship ! 
It was science which enabled mechanics to make iron 
float. 

It follows from all of this that some of the reasons our 
school children fail are because the intermediate environ- 
ment of education which is to teach them how to con- 
form to the higher social environment.is not adequate 
for its purpose, and because society itself fails in not 
supplying that adequate environment. Partly I mean 
this, that society has not yet high enough standards of 
education for the educators, partly that it sets altogether 
too low standards as to educators’ material needs, food, 
clothes, books, travel, but mainly I mean that society 
does not support enough educators and give them enough 
apparatus with which to educate the new generation. 
Monarchy values itself and its aristocracy, is willing to 
spend fabulous sums to maintain and improve the class 
of the politically and socially cultured ; monarchy cares 
nothing or next to nothing for all the rest of society. 
But democracy, despising none, cherishes none. The 
American experiment is still an experiment. 


Inability to Meet Difficulties. 


But let us enter as vigorously as we may in the very 
few remaining minutes upon that inquiry by which we 
seek an answer from psychology to our problem, why 
boys and girls fail. Itis clear now that he becomes a 
multi-millionaire, rich in this world’s goods and often 
worthy, who can conform to the social milieu of the mul- 
ti-millionaire system. He must have certain ideas, cer- 
tain powers, certain intentions. It is clear that he be- 
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comes a philosopher, rich in the world’s thought and also 
often worthy, who can conform to the social milieu of the 
philosopher system. We individuals, we persons instinct- 
ively and properly give way before and place to the man 
who is ready for his potentiality of service. Our anxiety 
is for those who are not well ready for any service. It is 
our duty to ask how man is made ready for service. In 
this society of teachers and educators it is needless to 
dwell at length upon this aspect of the problem. We 
know that the sensations of the objective world be- - 
come perceptions of the thinking and competent mind, 
and that these perceptions enter into the new substance 
of its thought. We know that the thoughts of the sub- 
jective social world can be expressed to and understood 
by the thinking mind which has the centers of interest 
to acquire them and the habit of acquirement and assimi- 
lation. We know that the thinking and competent mind 
which hears and sees and which understands necessarily 
acts in the light of its sensations and thoughts. We 
know that this is the act by which we conform to our 
environment ; we know that this becomes the habitual 
process by which we are conformed to it often so well 
that in part we may control the environment thru first 
obeying it. We know that mind is Nature’s marvelous 
tool by which Nature’s highest creature, man does con- 
form himself to his natural and to his human environ- 
ment. What we have enables us to take; what we are 
enables us to grow. Unto him that hath shall be given ; 
and he shall have more abundantly. Such is the law of 
the human mind. 
Summary. 

Our boys and girls fail because they cannot meet the 
difficulties of the successively higher grades of the educa- 
tional culture of the schools. Each year grows harder 
and harder. Those who just manage to get thru a lower 
grade seldom can accomplish the next higher, at least 
upon the first trial. Once belated in the schools, they 
fall out from self-recognition of the inadequacy of their 
mental or moral or physical] equipment to conform. But on 
the other hand they fail because the educational culture is 
itself often to a great and always to some degree improperly 
and illogically revealed to them. There are some boys 
and girls who get alongin my own high school who would 
fail in others; and other boys and girls who fail in mine 
who would succeed elsewhere. It isone of the transcend- 
ent successes of that aggressive attack of culture upon ig- 
norance which is known as public education that very re- 
cently high schools are being multiplied in the United 
states. Springfield and Cambridge in Massachusetts have 
two high schools; so has New Haven,Conn. Worcester 
has three high schools. What does thismean? Partly that 
we have very greatly improved over the past in the form 
and in the order in which we present culture to our boys 
and girls. Afar greater proportion of survivors from 
the grammar school warfare of teachers upon youth 
in the interests of public enlightenment and refinement 
reach the high schools thanever before. Heaven speed the 
movement. It isthe most important in the world to-day, 
more important than “ 16 to 1” or “trusts” or“ China” or 
even “ imperial democracy”! We must still further mend 
our pedagogy and pedagogics andimprove our pedagogs ; 
let us have instead education and teaching and true schol- 
ars as teachers. The veritable teacher, man or woman, kin- 
dergartner, grade teacher, secondary instructor, college 
professor, always has two qualities, the love of his pupils, 
and the love of culture, whether that culture be in science 
or art or scholarship. 

Going still deeper we find another cause, the historic 
cause of the inability of parents even, not to say of the 
general public, to understand this simple fact, that edu- 
cation stands for largeness of the- life of the soul and 
property stands for the merely sessile, vegetable life. The 
public admires the rich man who can and who does send 
his son to college at the cost of several thousand dollars, 
but groans over sending the public’s own sons to the high 
school which is far more important and profitable than 
the college, at the cost of twoor three hundred dollars. 
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The time will come when some great foresighted nation will 
rise, and regarding its own sons and daughters as its most 
valuable product, will do for the human being by educa- 
tion on a generous scale what—and I use so homely a 
figure that it seems gross—the farmer does for his soil 
and crops and cattle, invest in them with faith that God 
will send abundant increase. What various courses of 
culture will the world see then ! 

But the final cause as I see it is none the less very im- 
portant ; it corresponds with the incurable sinfulness of 
man in the moral life. Our boys and girls fail most, be- 
cause they know the good, they choose the easy, because 
they will not apply their minds to the educational process. 
They choose rather the joy of the present ; the game or 
gossip with friends, the book or paper to read, the eve- 
ning of amusement, the three dollars of clerk pay now, 
the ease of idle cookery at home, the day-dream. No- 
woere else than here is the saddest cause of failure! lack 
of faith in themselves and in the value of effort, lack of 
faith that the very road to learning is royal, lack of faith 
that it is worth while to toil forward and upwards to any 
larger vistas, to any mountain tops. The present good, 
the fun or rest now, the pleasure of ease or self-indul- 
gence ; these are the weaknesses of our frail :umanity. 
The best teaching finds some faithfulness even in some of 
these failures. And what is the cause of this cause—this 
blindnéss? Whatever is mysterious, we classify under 
the one great Mystery, whom we call God and personify 
as the All-Father. Science wins a new truth now and a 
new truth again from the great Mystery, only to discover 
new and greater mysteries. It is so with God’s child, 
man, the boy or the girl. Whatever we do not under- 
stand in the man, we call human or personal. Psychology 
and philosophy may be winning truth regarding this mys- 
tery. But until God Himself is beheld face to face. 
we shall never know all about His children. 

If you know any boy however dull he may be, who still 
cares to work at school, love and cherish him yourself. 
Every boy or girl you lose is a loss to the mankind of the 
future, for whose sake alone every teacher lives. There 
are coming upon our country diseases such as those by 
which Greece rotted out and Rome and France. Con- 
sider every high school graduate who loves learning and 
cares for the life intellectual, political, religious, as likely 
to become the good physician to help heal these ills, which 
it will not be possible for any persons less learned, tho 
they be multimillionaires or social aristocrats, even to 
diagnose. Count every boy and girl you save for culture, 
as your achievement. He is your child of the spirit, a 
servant of the kingdom of mind, no longer an obstinate 
puppet-prince of circumstance, accident, public opinion, 
or social tradition. He will not live just to earn 
wages, or read newspapers evenings and Sundays, or even 
to count and keep wealth and property ; she will not live 
to wear clothes and outwit him. And your high school 
will be a veritable city of light set on a hill, a city full of 
mighty scenes from science and history and art and liter- 
ture, a gymnasiam for weak bodies, weak minds, and 
weak wills. There nature will be revealed to nature’s 
product of greatest possibility ; and the boys and girls 
thru Mankind’s revelation in books and arts visible there 
will come to know themselves not merely as they now 
seem to themselves and to us to be, but as the children 
of the Highest, children to whom when they ask every- 
thing, everything soon or late shall be given. For that 
blessing of a final purpose in our boys and girls, thru the 
inner light, let us watch and work alway ! 


We 


Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, who has recently resigned from 
the presidency of Johns Hopkins university, is now 
sought after by the National Civil Service Reform 
League to serve as its president in place of Hon. Carl 
Schurz, who withdrew last summer. Dr. Gilman has 
long been interested in the work of the league and would 
make an ideal president. 
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The Rural School Problem. 


By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 


The matter of class leadership and the influence of 
class leaders brings us to another subject, that of social 
co-operation in the school. This subject falls naturally 
into three main divisions, co-operation in study and 
class work, co-operation in play and purely social inter- 
course, and co-operaticn in what may be called civic 
duties, 7. e., the care and protection of public property, 
common labor and general provision for the common 
welfare. 

In Study and Class Work. 


First, then, let us consider the subject of social co- 
operation in study and class work. In the city school 
such co-operation outside of the recitation is possible 
only to a limited extent. Under the present system of 
close grading only pupils of about the same age and 
nearly the same degree of attainment are placed in the 
same room or can be occupied with the same tasks. 
This system also gives to the teacher in the long reci- 
tation periods which it provides for, time and oppor- 
tunity to study the capabilities and needs of each indi- 
vidual, and so to direct the work of the recitation that 
each pupil shall give his best to the class, receiving in 
turn the best thought of his fellows, and shall go to his 
seat fully prepared to do the work of the short study 
period independently and profitably. 

In the country school, on the other hand, the pupils 
may often range in age from six to twenty years and be 
of all degrees of attainment. This makes necessary the 
forming of many small classes, with small consequent short 
recitations and long study periods. There is but little time 
for mutual help in the class, and but few members of the 
class to render such mutual aid, and the pupil must often 
leave the recitation with incomplete or hazy ideas of the 
lesson, and with much uncertainty as to just what must 
be done during the next study period,’ or as to how it 
may best be done. If the school is very small this state 
of things, of course, need not exist, but if it be of even 
moderate size, sixteen to twenty well-assorted pupils, 
the teacher will find that there is little time to explain 
fully to every class every step of work and to give exact 
and detailed directions for study. The consequence may 
too easily be confusion, wasted efforts, discouragement, 
idleness and the occupations which are sure to be found 
for idle hands and brains. The impulse to social inter- 
course comes in also, and no matter how strict the laws 
against “communication” or how rigid their enforce- 
ment, it will have its way. Whispering, sternly sup- 
pressed, grows into note writing or develops into tele- 
graphic signaling or the use of other signs. 

As a mere matter of order and discipline alone, a cer- 
tain share of social communication must be permitted to 
the pupils during the study hours ; and that the purposes 
of the school may be served this intercourse should take 
the form of mutual work in relation to the lessons 
assigned. While the standard of honest work should 
never be lowered, while the sentiment in favor of inde- 
pendent effort is to be fostered in every possible manner, 
yet there are many ways in which help on the daily 
lessons may be given by one pupil to another to the 
profit of both giver and receiver. The pupil who has 
mastered a difficult problem in arithmetic gains much by 
the endeavor to make his slower companion understand 
it also, and his explanation will be comprehended by the 
other no less, if not more easily and surely than if given 
in class time under the supervision of the teacher. The 
pupil whose eyes are quick and keen at finding small de- 
tails may both give and receive help from studying his 
geography lesson with one who is slower at seeing ex- 
ternal details, but quicker at grasping their full signifi- 
cance in their relations to the whole. Now that the 
tide is turning again in favor of oral spelling, and it has 
been discovered that the discarded usage had its basis in 
sound psychologic principle, the teacher need not hesi- 
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tate to grant and to encourage the request—familiar to 
every country teacher of twenty years ago—to “‘ Please 
let us hear each other’s spelling.” Scarcely a pupil will 
be found who cannot in some way aid another with gain 
to himself at the same time. 

Of course this plan of co-operative study has its diffi- 
culties and dangers. These lie mostly in the ignorance 
and inexperience of the pupils, and in their attitude 
toward each other and toward the school. The first 
essential for success is the close and sympathetic super- 
vision of the teacher. When pupils are studying to- 
gether they should do so openly and plainly, being ready 
at any moment to show not only what they are doing 
but how they are doing it. They should feel that the 
teacher is watching them, not as a spy to detect them in 
a fault, but as a guide and helper to perceive the first 
false moves and to point out the right way. Her super- 
vision should mean direction of effort ; seldom, repression ; 
almost never, suppression. When the pupils feel this, 
the “helping” which occurs more or less in every school, 
and to which the conditions of the country school are 
peculiarly favorable, will be done openly and honestly, as 
much subject to her supervision as the recitations them- 
selves. Condemnad, or too rigidly repressed, it will still 
occur, in sly and hidden ways, and may too easily develop 
into copying and “telling,” forms of help which the 
pupils know and feel to be dishonest, and which instead 
of fostering mutual respect and good will, are destructive 
of both, and worse still, of even self-respect. It rests 
with the teacher to say whether the purposes and meth- 
ods of this co-operation in study shall be fixed by the 
pupils with their necessarily vague ideals and limited 
knowledge, or whether her own higher, clearer, ideals 
and wider experience shall be the determining and 
guiding force. 

Recreation Problems. 


This remark applies with equal force to the second 
form of social co-operation in the school, that of recrea- 
tion, including plays and games, school entertainments, 
and the no less important informal social intercourse 
which is carried on around the stove on cold morn- 
ings, on the steps of a warm afternoon, or over the 
lunch baskets and dinner pails. This is perhaps the 
most difficult phase of school life over which to establish 
a wise supervision, yet the necessity of such supervision 
is fully equal to its difficulty, and the situation is often 
one which demands the greatest tact and delicacy of 
management on the part of the teacher. The plays, the 
games, the pursuits of recess and noontime are a cher- 
ished privilege of the pupil, a privilege confirmed by cus- 
tom and transformed by feeling into an almost sacred 
right. It is the children’s time of freedom, of removal 
of external limitations, of untrammeled social enjoy- 
ment, and it must be a weighty reason which will justify, 
in the children’s eyes, any restriction or deprivation in 
these respects. So long as no actual harm is done they 
can see no reason why they should not do as they please 
in this, the only free time which most of them have, and 
any interference on the part of the teacher is liable to be 
almost fiercely resented. And the children have a good 
measure of right upon their side. It is both wise and 
necessary that they should have occasional freedom from 
external control that they may realize their own natures, 
may learn the need, and attain the power of self-control 
and self-initiated action. 

Then, too, the school is to be a preparation for civic 
life. It is during school life that the pupil must in some 
way make the transition from the habit of being gov- 
erned by his superiors as in the family, to the habit of 
co-operation in self-government as in the state. As the 
class-room inclines toward the former so should the 
playground lean toward the latter type of government. 
But both are transition stages. As the endeavor of our 
best educators is toward the establishment of more and 
more self-control and civic government in the school- 
room, so it must also be recognized that often a measure 
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of external control by superior authority is necessary 
on the playground. — So long as no harm is done, indeed, 
such control is out of place. But of the harm done who 
shall be the judge and what shall be the standard of 
judgment? Bullying and teasing seldom seem wrong to 
the bully and the tease, and strangely enough are often 
accepted as aright and normal state of affairs even by 
their victims. Rudeness and selfishness often pass un- 
noticed and uncorrected not only by the naturally rude 
and selfish, but by the gentler and kinder. Here as 
everywhere the strong nature tends to impose its ideals 
upon the weak, and the weak shows its tendency to ac- 
cept the standards fixed by the strong. 

This condition which gives rise to the problem also 
offers the teacher’s opportunity. Almost classic is the 
theme, told and retold with innumerable variations of 
time and circumstance, of the teacher who, in open con- 
flict, physical or mental, conquers the strongest and most 
troublesome of the pupils, and having been proven the 
stronger, thereafter holds unquestioned sway over the 
whole school. Doubtless there are times when something 
of the kind must be done, but such open conflict should 
never be entered into until the necessity is pressing and 
apparent, for the teacher who allows herself to be drawn 
into conflict unnecessarily, exhibits thereby her weakness 
instead of her strength ; lowers the standard of conduct 
instead of raising it, and defeats the only purpose which 
could bea justification for her action. The most perma- 
nent and effective changes as a rule are those wrought 
most quietly. The beauty of gentleness, the strength of 
conscious rectitude and self-respect, the kinship, of cour- 
tesy and courage illustrated in the teachers’ daily life 
and actions are far more potent for good than brute 
strength or intellectual sharpness, tho the latter are by 
no means to be despised as auxiliaries. 

(To be continued.) 
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Course of Study in Literature.* II. 
Arranged for the Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 


By Prin. W. D. Lewis, Syracuse. 
Fifth Year. 


{Continued from last week.) 

Home reading: 

Each pupil to read four or more of the following books:* 
Black: The Four Macnicols; Harper Bros. 1. 
Baylor: Juan and Juanita ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1. 
Boyesen: Against Heavy Odds ; Scribner 1, 
Clemens: Prince and Pauper; American Pub. Co. kk 
Ewing: Jackanapes ; Roberts Bros. d 
Alcott: Little Men ; Little, Brown & Co. i 
Alcott: Little Women ; Little, Brown & Co. a 
Sewell: Black Beauty ; Weeks & Co. 
De Foe: Robinson Crusoe i 
Wiggin: Bird’s Christmas Carol; Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Co. 50 
Wiggin: Story of Patsy; Ginn & Co. 50 
Kipling: Jungle Book ; Century Co. 1.50 
Longfellow: Hiawatha; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 
Brown: Rab and His Friends ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co .40 


Sixth Year. 
To be read in class: 
Stepping Stones to Lit., Bk. VI.; Silver, Burdett & Co. $.60 
Williams’s Choice Lit., Bk. II., for Intermediate Grades ; 
35 


Butler, Sheldon & Co. j 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .40 


Primary Hist. of the U. S. (Morris); Lippincott .60 
Seven British Classics ; American Book Co. 50 
Tales of Chivalry (Rolfe); American Book Co. 30 
Hunting of the Deer (Warner); Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. .25 
Wilderness Ways (Long); Ginn & Co. 30. 
Teacher to read to class: 
Hawthorne: Twice Told Tales; Maynard, Merrill & 
Co. $ .24 


*In the list of books here given no mention is made of the Cyr 
readers which are regular readers used in the Syracuse schools 
and in accordance with which the whole course is arranged. 

e 
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Dickens: Christmas Carol; Maynard, Merrill & Co. .12 

Rolfe: Tales from Scottish ‘History ; American Book Co. .50 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden .20 

Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Standish ; Houghton, M. 
& Go. 25 
To be memorized : 


The Voice of Spring *101 
Oft in the Stilly Night t113 
The Day is Done 

Daily Work +94 


Mrs. Hemans 
Thomas Moore 
Longfellow 
Charles Mackay 
The Landing of the Pilgrims +35 Mrs. Hemans 
The Way to Heaven t78 J. G. Holland. 


*There should be considerable freedom in using the books for 
home reading. It will often be well to encourage pupils to read 
books listed in other grades than their own. 


Home reading. 
Each pupil to read at home four of the following books. 


Stowe: Uncle Tom's Cabin $ .50 
Richards: Captain January ; Estes & Lauriat 35 
Burnett: Little Lord Fauntleroy ; Scribner 1.25 
Dodge: Hans Brinker ; Scribner 1.50 
Alcott: An Old-Fashioned Girl ; Roberts 1.50 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress 50 
Dickens: Christmas Stories ; Burt 75 
Butterworth: Zig-Zag Journeys; Estes & Lauriat 1.50 


Verne: Around the World in Eighty Days; Coates.  .50 


DuChaillu: Under the Equator ; Harper Bros, 1.00 
Scudder: Bodley Books ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.., 2.00 
Bolton: Famous Leaders among Men; Crowell 1.50 


Scudder: George Washington ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .40 


Towle: Magellan ; Lee & Shepard .60 
Towle: Sir Francis Drake ; Lee & Shepard .60 
Towle: Vasco de Gama ; Lee & Shepard .60 
Brooks: Historic Boys : Putnam 1.50 
Brooks: Historic Girls ; Putnam 1.50 


Eggleston: Strange Stories from History ; Harper Bros. 
1.0 


Drake: Indian History for Young Folks ; Harper Bros. 3.00 
McMurry: Pioneer Hist. Stories of the Mississippi Valley ; 
Public School Pub. Co. 50 
Watson; Boston Tea Party ; Lee & Shepard 50 
Wright: Children’s Stories of Am. Hist.; Scribner 1.25 
Wright: Children’s Stories of Am. Progress ; Scribner 1.25 
Guerber: The Story of the Greeks; Am. Book Co. .60 
Guerber: The Story of the Romans; Am. Book Co. .60 
Baskett: The Story of the Birds ; Appleton 65 
Geikie: Geology Primer ; Appleton 385 
Ker: From the Hudson to the Neva ; Lothrop 1.25 
Carpenter: Geography Reader on Asia ; Am. Book Co. .60 
Fiske: War of Independence ; Houghton, Mifflin& Co. .40 


Eggleston: The Hoosier School Boy 1.00 
Scott: Tales of a Grandfather .50 
Seventh Year. 
To be read in class: 
Williams’s Choice Lit., Bk. [., for Cremnee Grades ; Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. $ .40 
Stepping Stones to Lit., Bk. VII.; Silver, Burdett & 
; .60 
Franklin’s Autobiography 35 
Fiske’s The War of Independence; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. .40 
Tom Brown at Rugby ; Ginn & Co. (Hughes.) 50 
Teacher to read to class: 
Lowell: Vision of Launfal ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $ .25 
Younge: Book of Golden Deeds ; ; Macmillan 50 
Shaler: The Story of Our Continent ; Ginn & Co. 15 
Whittier: Snow Bound ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .25 
To be memorized : 
The American Flag 1115 Drake 
Love of Country t91 Scott 
The Ship of State t75 Longfellow 
Vision of Sir Launfal (Intro. to Part I.) Lowell 
Little and Great 1151 —i. Chas. Mackay 
Apostrophe to the Ocean +155 Byron 
Home Reading : 


Each pupil to read at home five or more of the following 
Austin: Standish of Standish ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25 

Cooper: Deerslayer ; 50 
Page: Two Little Confederates ; Scribner 1.50 
Wiggin: Polly Oliver’s Problem ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.00 
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Martineau: Peasant and Prince ; Ginn & Co. .50 
Seawell: Decatur and Somers ; Appleton 1.00 
Scott: Ivanhoe .50 
Scott: Quentin Durward .50 


Whittier: Snow Bound, etc.; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .40 
Abbott: Darius the Great; Hannibal, Cesar, Romulus, 
William the Conqueror, Empress Josephine, Queen Elizabeth, 


Madam Roland ; Harper Bros. (each) 1. 00 
Towle: Heroes and Martyrs of Invention; Lee & eX 
Kingsley: Greek Heroes ; Ginn & Co. 50 


Butterworth: Boyhood of Lincoln ; Appleton 1.50 
Abbott: La Salle, Boone, Franklin, De Soto, Cortes, Paul 
Jones, Peter Stuyvesant ; Harper Bros. (each) 1.00 
Carroll: Twelve Americans ; Harper Bros. 1.75 
Hale: Stories of Invention ; Roberts 1.00 
P Parton: Captains of Industry (2 Vols.); Houghton, rt = 
0. 
Montgomery: Heroic Ballads ; Ginn & Co. 40 
Alton: Among the Law Makers ; Scribner 1.50 
Proctor: The Expanse of Heaven ; ; Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1.25 
Irving-Fiske: Washington and His Country; Ginn im 


Co. p 
Eggleston: The Hoosier School-Master; Orange Judd 

Co. 1.00 
Guerber: The Story of the Thirteen Colonies ; Am. m7 

Co. 
Guerber: The Story of the English ; Am. Bk. Co. 65 


Eighth Year, 
To be read in class. 
Stepping Stones to Lit., Bk. VIII.; Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $ .60 
Williams’s Choice Lit., Bk. [1., for Grammar Grades; Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 50 
Evangeline (Longfellow); Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 
Macbeth (Shakespeare—Ed. by Jones); Appleton .40 
Teacher to read to class: 
Tennyson—Gareth and Lynette ’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Tennyson—Marriage of Geraint ¢ Co. In Tennyson’s Po- 
Tennyson—Geraint and Enid ) ems, Cambridge Ed., = 
Irving: The Spectre Bridgegroom $3 


Irving: The Conquest of Granada “40 
Scott: The Lady of the Lake .30 
To be memorized : 

Ring Uut, Wild Bells +106, S. S., VIII, 106 Tennyson 
Bugle Song t150 Tennyson 
Portia—‘‘The Quality of Mercy ;” Williams’s Choice Lit. 
Shakespeare 

Lorenzo—“How Sweet the Moonlight ;” Williams’s Choice 
Lit. Shakespeare 
King—“O my Offense is Rank ;” Hamlet, Act IIL, Sc. 
Shakespeare 


Home reading : 
Each pupil to read at least six of the following books : 


* Blackmore: Lorna Doone ; Harper Bros. $1.00 
Holland: Arthur Bonnicastle ; Scribner 1.25 
Cooper: The Pilot .50 
Jackson: Romana; Roberts 1.50 
Stevenson: Black Arrow ; Roberts 1.25 
Scott: Kenilworth .50 
Scott: The Talisman .50 
Irving: The Alhambra .50 
Dickens: David Copperfield 50 
Kingsley: Westward Ho! Crowell 50 
Larcom: A New England Girlhood ; Houghton Mifflin & 

Co. 7d 
Cooke: Stories of the Old Dominion; Harper Bros. 1.50 
Saintine: Picciola ; Burt 1.00 
Hale: A New England Boyhood ; Cassell 1.00 
Frederic: In the Valley ; Scribner 1.50 
Kipling: Captains Courageous ; Scribners 1.50 
Trowbridge: Three Boys in an Electrical Boat ; Little, B. 

& Co. 1.50 
Guerber: The Story of the Great Republic; Am. we 

Co. d 
Tennyson: The Princess .25 
Craddock: Down the Ravine ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1.00 
Hale: A Man Without a ‘Country ; ; Little, Brown e 

Co. ¢ 
Warner: Being a Boy ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. -60 
Butterworth: Boyhood of Lincoln ; Appleton 1.50 
Eggleston: The Circuit Rider ; Scribners 1.00 
Porter: Scottish Chiefs .50 
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Practical Ambitions. 
By Juuia E. Peck. 


All ambitious teachers crave wide opportunities, liberty 
to carry out the best that a teaching experience has given 
them. Phillips Brooks defined liberty as “the genuine 
ability of a living creature to manifest its whole nature, 
to doand be itself most unrestrainedly.” That is exactly 
what we teachers crave,“ to do and be ourselves most 
unrestrainedly.” And the restraints that are put 
upon us! The restrictions, limitations, hindrances, ob- 
structions that meet us in our daily toil! No need to 
specify! It is a laudable ambition to watch for oppor- 
tunities to work in a wider field where we can “be our- 
selves unrestrainedly.” 

Having decided so much there is still the time of 
waiting and watching to get over. What are we going 
to do with it? How much of our energy shall we expend in 
this waiting and watching time? Shall we, as one of 
my neighbors expresses it, “just edge along somehow”? 
Shall we drift? Shall we take things (work, for in- 
stance) as easily and philosophically as possible? 

A certain talented teacher of wide experience was as- 
signed a single grade in a single over-crowded room in 
an institution. She could have managed the whole in- 
stitution single-handed. Now, this expert, instead of 
declining the inferior position, or instead of “ putting 
up with it” and “edging along somehow” until she 
could get away, deliberately concentrated her whole ef- 
fort on the work at hand. 

Every inch of space in her sunny room was made ef- 
fective in its decoration, or attractive in its usefulness. 
Each child was quite as much on the teacher’s heart and 
soul as though she expected to spend her days here, and 
devote her life to these children. Entering that room on 
the stroke of noon, I have heard such remarks from the 
children as, “ Please let me stay longer, I am too busy to 
go home now.” When the call to a wider field came, 
this talented and faithful woman left a record behind 
her which was handed down from one class to the next. 
Her methods were considered a valuable legacy to the 
institution. 

Here is another teacher, restless, talented, ambitious. 
The work assigned her happens to be among uncongenial 
surroundings and people. “There is no opportunity 
here,” she thinks. “I will get away as soon as possible.” 
No effort is made to improve the surroundings, or to win 
the sympathy and affection of the people (“ natives,” 
she calls them). She flies at the earliest opportunity to 
seek wider fields. Her second position is so much bet- 
ter than the first that it, in turn, seems to offer the sug- 
gestion that there are still more worlds to conquer, 
larger opportunities in other fields. Always pushing 
forward she looks upon present duties as mere make- 
shifts to be mechanically performed until she can shine 
in more promising surroundings. 


Pressing Onward. 


Will that blessed time ever come? She is still reach- 
ing out, pushing on, striving for new and richer oppor- 
tunities. Thus she withholds her best, and reserves her 
genius for more conspicuous work. “There is that 
withholdeth, but it tendeth to poverty.” When wider 
opportunities offer, are they not hers by right? Will 
not her ambition be out of all proportion to her talent? 
Says Emerson, “Most natures are insolvent; cannot 
satisfy their own wants, have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force, and so do lean and beg 
continually.” 

We teachers often cherish ambitions which are hardly 
practical. _ In our daily toil there is much that is monot- 
onous. All ambitious natures crave change, variety, new 
scenes, new occupations. We feel that this craving 
would be satisfied by change of occupation. A teacher 
who has taken a degree in geology is determined to do 
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mission work in the slums of a great city. A teacher of 
art starts off as a foreign missionary. A kindergartner 
craves to work in the grammar grade. Just how far 
is it practical and wise to take such steps when we are 
wild (I use the word advisedly) for change? 

How do we know, in these cravings of ours, that our 
ambition. is not “out of all proportion to our practical 
force” ? There are certain ways of finding this out be- 
fore taking the decisive step of burning our bridges. 


Measuring Fitness. 


We have laid solid foundations for skill and ability in 
our present occupation, and we have fairly earned our 
laurels—at what cost, oh, teachers, we alone can esti- 
mate. What claim have we on the laurels of those oc- 
cupations for which we crave to make change? Possibly 
the very work we are doing now educates us for this de- 
sired change of work. If so, and opportunity comes, 
why, we need not let the grass grow under our feet 
while deciding to accept it. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the occupation is entirely 
remote from our special line of work. Suppose nothing 
in our previous training and experience fits us for it. 
Suppose the matter would be entirely an experiment. 
Suppose we can secure this opportunity only by the great- 
est stress and strain of effort. In such a case we may 
be measurably certain that we would make a failure in 
this work. 

It sometimes seems that a special Providence with- 
holds opportunities for change of occupation—a Provi- 
dence which shuts in the restless soul, compelling it 
to hold to present duties. Providence seems to act in . 
another way, as if the restless soul was granted the 
change of work, for the sake of letting it fully under- 
stand its own unfitness for the self-appointed task. 
Then, alas! it is far more difficult to get back again to 
our own field of labor, than it was torun away. Yet 
this satisfied ambition, which we find out of proportion 
to our force, brings always its valuable lesson to the 
thoughtful soul. 


Faithful in Little. 


That expert teacher who lavished her affection on her 
class, who concentrated her effort in doing her best 
possible work in this, her smallest possible opportunity, 
carried to wider fields of her later activities, priceless 
experiences. Faithful over a few things, she became 
conqueror over many things. Her affection, concentra- 
tion of effort, faithfulness, were not lavishly wasted 
here. “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 


To such faithful teachers, opportunities come without 
the seeking. They come because these faithful souls 
have worked from an apprenticeship to a mastership. 


“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be,—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair.” 


Sr 


The United States postmaster-general in his ‘annual 
report devotes considerable space to the question of rural 
free delivery. He estimates that the strictly rural pop- 
ulation of the country not now reached by the postman 
is about 24,000,000 and that of this number at least 
20,000,000 can be given free delivery without excessive 
expense to the government. It is of course a fact that 
the possession of a privilege inclines people to make use 
of it, so that if the inhabitants in the outlying rural dis- 
tricts get better postal facilities they will in turn write 
more letters and thereby increase the government busi- 
ness. Such was the case when the letter postage was 
reduced from three to two cents. It was feared at 
the time that the post-office receipts would be greatly 
diminished ; as a matter of fact they were almost im- 
mediately increased. 
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Religious Instruction. 


Speaking before the Twentieth Century club in Bos- 
ton, Rev. William S. Rainsford laid out a scheme for 
having the Catholic priest, the Baptist minister, the 
Methodist minister,and ministers of all prominent de- 
nominations come into the schools and teach the children 
of their respective denominations half an hour each day. 
He asserted that something of this kind is an absolute 
necessity. ‘If you cannot bring some element of relig- 
ion into the training of your citizens,” he said, ‘ you 
are not going to make them good citizens.” Mr. Rains- 
ford’s plan is very similar to the one proposed some years 
ago by Archbishop Ireland. The difficulty with it is that 
most ministers do not consider it necessary to look after 
the children of their denominations in the way suggested 
by Mr. Rainsford. Except among the Roman Catholics 
and the most orthodox branches of the German and 
Scandinavian Lutherans the plan of daily religious in- 
struction does not seem to have secured the practical 
support of clergymen. The writer remembers an in- 
stance where a Dutch Reformed minister complained of 
the action of a school board offering to religious denom- 
inations the use of class-rooms after school hours for 
the instruction of children. To the question why he 

‘ objected to the plan he replied, “The only one who 
takes advantage of the offer is the priest of the local 
Catholic church, and as his instruction is open to all, 
many of the children of other denominations stay to 
hear him.” Is it not strange that the logical alterna- 
tive never suggested itself to that minister? Perhaps, 
it did. Maybe he thought the Sunday-schools suffi- 
cient for the dispensing of all religious knowledge children 
may needinlife. Maybe he had filled the mothers of the 
congregation with enthusiasm and aided them with sug- 
gestion so that he felt assured the children’s religious 
interests were held sacred. Who knows? The ques- 
tion of the religious instruction of children will continue 
to invite the study of the leaders of mankind. 

Sr 


Who are to Blame P 


For the hazing, we mean, in the colleges? And the 
answer must be the colleges themselves, that is the 
faculties ; and, as the president is the head of these, the 
blame must fall upon him. If there is hazing in Colum- 
bia, then President Low is to blame ; if in Harvard, then 
President Eliot. And so of the rest. These men are 
not in their important places just to lecture on moral 
philosophy, but to see that the highest morality prevails 
in the institutions under their charge. 

In the West Point Military academy a young man 
was forced to drink tabasco sauce—an infusion of 
cayenne pepper. At Northwestern university a student 
was stripped and smeared with ink. At Wesleyan some 
freshmen were beaten. And so on. 

We repeat, on the college faculties the blame must 
rest for all this barbarity. 

Ra 


Professor Huxley’s Experience. 


The recently published letters of Prof. Huxley give 
this interesting item. He tried for the chair of zoology 
in the University of Toronto, the salary of which was 
$1,500, but in spite of testimonials from the highest 
authorities in Europe, an influential Canadian politician 
was appointed. The curse of politics has at times, it 
seems, a clutch on the throat of education in Canada as 
well asin America. Readers will recall many instances sim- 
ilar to the above. In how many cities in the United States 
is the best man chosen for superintending the schools. 
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An other instance from the same work is this: that 
Huxley beside his regular studies, took up of his own 
accord the study of the German language. When he 
came, afterward, to investigate the subject of evolution, 
the treasures of German research were open before him. 
He says that he should never have reached his conclusions 
had he not had this intimate acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language. We cannot but ask how many teachers 
have followed Huxley’s plan. Is it not a just charge 
laid against the profession that the teacher learns no 
more than he has to; and that he stops study when he 
gets a place? It is a pity this is true. 


er 
Must Pay as They Go. 


The news of the inability of the department of super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. to pay for the printing of its 
official program has been a surprise to many who are reg- 
ular attendants at the annual meetings. Several of the 
endorsements of THE JOURNAL’S stand in this matter 
have been accompanied by notes of other begging 
schemes of teachers’ organizations. One unique request 
comes from the teachers of a large city school who are 
“trying to raise money for an art fund and have decided 
to give a euchre party.” The letter goes on, “In order 
to have the euchre a success we need prizes, and as I am 
a subscriber for two of your papers, I venture to ask if 
you will kindly help us teachers by donating something.” 
As an extra inducement the petitioner says that what- 
ever we may send “will be gratefully accepted and ap- 
preciated by all.” Has it come to this that city teachers 
cannot even pay for their own euchre prizes? However, 
there is not much difference between begging of this 
kind and the soliciting of advertisements to cover the 


‘expense of official programs of the National Educational 


Association. Teachers must cease wanting things for 
nothing, and acquire the habit of paying as they go, like 
people in other respectable walks in life. 


- 
Three Things. 


The advancement of the educational profession suf- 
fers from three obstacles : 

1. The insufficient preparation of those who would be 
teachers. This is of itself a stumbling block of immense 
dimensions. If for no other reason, the contempt it 
brings upon the whole body of teachers would be suffi- 
cient to warrant its removal. Take two young men, for 
example: one is, you are told, a physician ; the other a 
teacher ; you at once feel a respect for the former you 
do not for the latter, and it is because you know he is a 
more broadly educated man. There is no use to deny 
that this insufficient preparation prohibits the teacher 
from doing the most effective work. 

We ask here, “ Are the intelligent educators of this 
country willing to have this state of things continue ?” 

2. Another obstacle is the indifference of prominent 
educators; this exists from the college to the graded 
school. As to the college men, nothing can be got from 
them; and so we let them go at once; we must turn to 
the most intelligent of those in our public schools. Upon 
you rests the responsibility of rousing the indifferent 
ones. 

We do not blame the poor teacher who gets five dol- 
lara or six dollars per week for not feeling enthusiasm 
for the general advancement of the profession; we blame 
men and women who hold important positions for having 
none. If the profession advances it is not due to what 
they have done; it has advanced in spite of them. 5 

We ask again, are the intelligent educators willing to 
continue not to care a cent for educational progress? 

3. Another obstacle is politics, and we mean wire pull- 
ing politics. A good deal was said this summer about 
the influence of politics over educational matters in New 
York city ; it is found elsewhere at work. “I’ve got in- 
fluence,” or “I’ve got the dough,” is heard among teachers 
as well as among those who are looking for political 
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places. How many teachers owe their places to “ influ- 
ence” rather than merit? 

What is the effect of these influences on educational 
progress? They stop it of course. What can prevent 
the operation of these dire influences? Let the upright 
teachers unite for righteousness, light and knowledge, 
and school politics will disappear. 

After looking over the field, we say emphatically that 
a worse influence than ignorance or politics is the indif- 
ference of teachers to the spread of educational light 
and knowledge ; let us ask the reader if this is not so? . 

There are many encouraging signs. Things are not 
so bad as they were. Let us take courage and go for- 
ward. Friends, help us to spread light and knowledge 
concerning education. 





It is pleasing to note a great public awakening in Bal- 
timore. Maryland’s chief city is not a rich place consid- 
ering its population; its assessed valuation is said to be 
only about one-ninth of that of Boston, which has sub- 
stantially the same number of inhabitants. Yet a great 
deal of civic improvement is reported. Baltimore now 
has a reform mayor who has increased the efficiency of 
city government while reducing its cost by several hun- 
dred thousand dollars; a new municipal. conduit system 
that is said to be the finest in America ; an earnest and 
high-minded school board, which is ready to co-operate 
with its able and progressive superintencent in putting 
the schools upon a modern basis. One of the latest in- 
dications of Baltimore’s public spirit is the action of 
the Municipal Art League, which has offered $5,000 
toward mural decorations for the marble courthouse 
lately erected, on condition that the city government 
would secure alike fund. This league, which has only 
recently been organized, is typical of the new spirit in 
the South. 


Dormitory life in American colleges is in a stage of 
transition. Once the communal form of college life was 
customary, but in the last fifty years the proportionate 
number of students living in dormitories has diminished. 
Very few of the state universities have adopted the dor- 
mitory plan. The system undoubtedly arose from the 
English collegiate idea which was the parent of the 
American in many respects; but in the introduction of 
German methods it suffered a decline. 

In its place came the fraternity system. More than 
one hundred of these fraternities have been in existence 
since the inauguration of Chi Psi at Princeton in 1824. 
Their entire membership, past and present, represents 
not less than one hundred thousand students and gradu- 
ates. 

Recently these fraternities have taken in a great 
many active social functions. Their chapter houses 
have become landmarks in all college towns, and as the 
chapter houses have grown, the need of dormitories has 
been done away with. At many of the Eastern colleges, 
ag at Cornell and Amherst, the fraternity houses have 
become the center of the college social life. This con- 
dition is also affecting such institutions of the Middle 
West as Adelbert college where the fraternity students 
now almost outnumber the residents of the dormitories. 


A bill for a state teachers’ pension fund, drawn by Mr. 
John P. McTighe, of Pittsburg, is to come up before the 
Pennsylvania legislature. It provides for setting aside 
one per cent. of the biennial state school appropriation 
as a fund from which to pay pensions to teachers who 
have taught in the common schools twenty years or 
more. It would seem that it is not sufficient to estab- 
lish a service limit. As the scheme stands a man or 
woman who entered the teaching profession at twenty 
would be entitled to retirement on half-pay at forty 
years of age. It is only reasonable that a safeguard 
should be added to prevent abuse of the pension privilege. 
The Pittsburg teachers will do well to study the Phila- 
delphia plan, which seems to be the best one yet devised 
for a large city. 
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Professo:s of Chicago university seem prone to sensa- 
tional utterances. Now it is Prof. W. L. Thomas, who 
in a lecture before the Teachers’ college, startled his 
audience by telling them that they are all gamblers by 
nature, and that the staid and quiet business man is 
harder to account for than the sport. Young men, he 
asserted, go to war not so much from motives of patriot- 
ism as from love of taking chances. 

All this is perhaps true in a way, and yet it were bet- 
ter if it were not covered with the yellow hue. Is the 
professor striving to aid his hearers in the struggle for 
a broader outlook upon life, or is he simply trying to 
make a noise in the world? 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, speaking before one of the Lon- 
don polytechnic schools, drew an interesting comparison 
between the attitude of the English millionaire toward 
educational institutions and the attitude of American 
men of wealth. The contract was all to the advantage 
of the American. Mr. Birrell stated that in his capacity 
of attorney he was often called upon to draw the wills of 
English bankers and manufacturers and he was always 
struck by their indisposition to do anything for educational 
institutions. Oxford and Cambridge they regarded—falsely 
as a matter of fact—as too rich to need help, and other 
schools do not appeal to them. Nearly all the English in- 
stitutions for higher education are afflicted with financial 
stringency, the only prominent exception being the unver- 
sity of Birmingham which has been endowed very largely 
by American money. 


President McKinley has recommended the repeal of 
the provision of the internal revenue or war tax act 
which imposes a tax on bequests to educational institu- 
tions. During the few years that this law has been in 
force it has levied an enormous tribute from the univer- 
sities and higher schools of the country. Its repeal will 
be in the direction of justice and common sense. 


The population of France is practically stationary. 
The returns for 1899 indicate an excess of births over 
deaths amounting to on'y 31,000, an increase of only 0.20 
per cent. This is the lowest recorded since 1895 when 
there was an actual decrease which so alarmed the French 
economists that a campaign of education has been going 
on ever since with rather meager results. 


In this connection note the fact that the French 
Chamber of Deputies has unanimously passed a resolution 
urging the government to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of such spirituous liquors as have been condemned 
by the French Academy of Medicine as injurious. This 
resolution is of course aimed at the national consump- 
tion of absinthe which has become the most devastating 
vice of Frenchmen, leading to numberless cases of 
partial and total insanity. The wages of such sin as ab- 
sinthe-drinking is national decay. 


The average age of graduation from Yale university is 
twenty-two years, nine months, and twenty-seven days. 
It is no wonder that pleas are heard for shortening 
the course. 


A remarkable thought it is that the coming century 
will before its close see the organization of a republic of 
the world, with the United States at its head; and it 
comes from a remarkable man, Wu-Ting Fang, the Chi- 
nese minister. 


THE JOURNAL has frequently called attention to the 
evils that come from “athleticism,” which are many ; it 


has become a god in fact; the students and even the. 


faculties of colleges were shouting “Great is this god 
of athletics.” But the tide is somewhat ebbing. The 
papers only a day or two ago told of the death of a fine 
physician ; cause: an “athlete’s heart.” This evil is 
well known ; the life insurance companies look sus- 
piciously upon an applicant who has been trained in ath- 
letics. The Northern Indiana normal school of La 
Porte, Ind., having 3,000 pupils has prohibited the 
brutal game of football. 
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Letters, 


The November Meteors. 


Numerous observers were ready to verify the predic- 
tion that the earth would enter the “meteoric swarm” 
this year, but were disappointed. Many dates have been 
noted by observers (1533, 1602, 1698, 1790, 1883, 1866) 
when shooting stars seemed to pour from a point in the 
constellation Leo (hence they have been called ‘‘ Leon- 
ids”) ; so that it was expected that 1899 or 1900 would 
bring a fine display. 

It is supposed that there is a “swarm” of meteors 
moving about the sun; it may be likened to a vast belt, 
which astronomers say is two trillions of miles long. 
They say it is not all of one size as a belt is, but that 
there is a main body or “head,” as it may be called, and 
behind this millions and millions of small bodies. Now 
in some years the earth cuts thru the thickest part and 
then the great display of so-called “shooting stars” oc- 
cur; those of the years 1833, 1866, were especially fine. 

In 1799 Humboldt was traveling in South America 
and in November was at Curana, Venezuela, and wit- 
nessed a wonderful spectacle ; his description attracted 
attention in Europe, and since that time the Leonids 
have been studied. The height of meteors has been 
measured and it is found that they are from fifty to one 
hundred miles from the earth; hence are not stars, but 
are little planets that are revolving about the sun just 
like theearth. It is believed that the space between the 
sun and Neptune is filled with bodies varying in size, us- 
ually small, revolving about the sun. So numerous are 
these that it is estimated that the earth every day meets 
with millions of them. 

The size of the meteors varies greatly, Those that pro- 
duce what is called a “shooting star” (to be seen any 
night), are supposed not to be larger than the head of a 
pin. If this body comes into the atmosphere its swift 
motion causes such friction that it is set on fire and it is 
turned into ashes. The earth is sprinkled over its en- 
tire surface with meteoric ashes. Explorers for the 
north pole tell of the ashes seen on the fields of ice that 
are never melted. Some have calculated the amount 
that must thus accumulate on the earth’s surface in the 
course of centuries, and think it sufficient to produce a 
sensible change in the earth’s orbit. 

The larger meteors are not consumed by friction with 
the atmosphere ; they melt on the outside. These at 
times fall upon the earth and are termed aerolites ; they 
are found to be usually, masses of stone; but some are 
composed of iron and nickel; none of them have any 
chemical elements not already in existence on the earth, 
—an interesting fact. 

Since 902 it has been found that great displays of 
meteors have occurred at intervals of every thirty-three 
or thirty-four years ; none occurring in 1899, one was 
looked for i in 1900 ; this failing, it is supposed that the 

“swarm” has been ‘ “perturbed” by some of the great 
planets——possibly by Jupiter. The stream of meteors is 
looked upon as a great invisible comet, not dense enough 
to reflect light, an immense dragon, as it were, with head 
and tail, gliding about in space. Beside this, space is 
filled with meteors of all sizes not gathered into the 
swarm, each a little planet on its own account. These 
last are supposed to come from the breaking up of com- 
ets. There are several “streams” of meteors; one is 
encountered in August each year that is believed to be 
the breaking up of the comet of 1862, which in that year 
disappeared. 

No discovery has been made of any organic substances 
as yet, on any of the aerolites; yet Sir William Thomp- 
son, some years ago, announced his belief that life came 
to the earth thru the medium of an aerolite. A great 
number of these have been preserved ; one of the most 
famous was found by Cortez in a Mexican temple ; it was 
an object of worship ; some years ago a house in Indiana 
was set on fire by an aerolite; this has given rise to the 
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idea that fire may have been thus brought to the earth’ 
rather than by lightning—the usual supposition. 
M. S. RITCHIE. 
ST 


How Do You Teach Writing? 

One great difficulty in the teaching of writing is to get 
free play of the muscles of the fore-arm and unrestricted 
freedom of the entire arm. It is easy enough to teach 
the little ones to hold the pen properly, but freedom of 
movement is difficvlt to attain. 

Just so soon asi_.2 child can form the letters he should 
be sent tothe blackboard for a daily drill. 

Beginning with the letter O, or rather great circles 
that lead to the formation of this letter, he should be en- 
couraged to wield his white pencil with all the freedom 
possible. No matter whether he succeeds in making 
Do 
not interfere. Order will come out of chaos. 

So long as the child is working and not playing do not 
criticise him, for the moment you do he will cramp his 
fingers and stiffen his muscles in his efforts to produce 
an O that will please you. The result will be an awkward 
letter, without the least hint of the line Hogarth loved. 

When some freedom of the arm has been obtained be- 
gin grouping the letters that naturally fall in similar 
curves with the O. 

Next take up M and its group. Continue thru the al- 
phabet, all the while encouraging this freedom in the 
pupil, be he old or young. 

In many instances it will be well to let these daily 
drills be all that is done in the writing classes for several 
weeks ; at any rate until the teacher sees that this free- 
dom has been well established. However, keep up the 
daily blackboard drill thru all grades up to the high 
school. Even in this grade it is often absolutely neces- 
sary to take up the drills in order to make the writing 
come up to the proper standard. 

Never fear that this free play of arm, muscles, and 
fingers will not be carried to pen and paper. The writer 
knows whereof she speaks. 

The next step in the teaching of writing, and one of 
equal importance, is the training of the eye. 

Let the teacher of writing keep daily before his pupils 
a large chart on which are portrayed correctly-formed 
letters. As the pupils advance there will be less and less 
occasion to call attention to the chart, but the mere fact 
of keeping it before the eye influences the mind and 
trains it to perceive correct and gracefully-formed letters. 

Arthur, Ill. Mrs. JAMES EDWIN Morris. ~ 

Sa 
School Grounds. 

I have interested the people here in beautifying the 
school grounds. There was a good space in front and 
last fall I got the boys to bring spades and we dug up a 
space for flowers. In the spring we set up some red 
geraniums, and sowed seeds of phlox, petunias, and ver- 
benas. Mr. Vick kindly sent seeds. The pupils watered 
them and took good care of them. They bloomed in va- 
cation and are blooming as I write. During vacation a 
committee took care of them. During the winter we 
shall put the geraniums in pots and keep them in the 
school rooms. All this is trouble, but flowers help to 
educate. I do not know that I can find out just what 
they do for the children, but it is improvement. 

Ohio. OCTAVIUS PIERSON. 





Bad blood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood may be 
made good blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 








WASHINGTON, D.C.—Slowly but surely the American Uni- 
versity is rounding into shape. At the annual meeting of its 
trustees Bishop Hurst reported that there is now on hand 
a fund of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,coo. He urged the 
securing of about $1,0c0,o00 before entering upon the actual 
work ot instruction. 


Woopsury, N.J.—All the town schools are closed indefin- 
itely in obedience to the wishes of the board of health. An 
epidemic of diphtheria is raging. 


WESTFIELD, WIS.—Miss Ellen Hammond has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Marquette county, running as a 
Democrat. Her election came as a surprise, since the county 
normally belongs to the other party. Miss Hammond is a 

raduate of the West Superior normal school and has had a 
arge experience in teaching and supervision. 


Dover, DEL.—Representative Baynard, of Wilmington, 
has brought into the legislature a bill providing that a uniform 
rate of payment for teachers of district schools be established. 
He would have each teacher paid one dollar a day for as many 
days as the school keeps open, an increase being allowed 
teachers who instruct more than fifty pupils. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—On account of the falling of plaster in the 
hall of the Female high school, the building committee of the 
board of education has recommended that steel ceilings be 
adopted thruout the building. The cost will be about $800. 


The preliminary announcement of courses of instruction 
during the summer session at Cornell has already been sent 
out. The term will be from July 5 thru August 15. The 
courses offered are more numerous than last year and are very 
attractively set forth. Announcements can be had from the 
Registrar of Cornell unwersity, Ithaca, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The State Educational Commission 
has provided for the elimination of politics, in the manage- 
ment of the state normal schools by adopting an amendment 
which secures a state normal school board of sixteen members 
who are so to classify themselves by lot that two of the mem- 
bers shall go out of office at the end of each successive year. 
All that now remains to make this action a part of the supreme 
law of the state is due notification of the people. 


MATANZAS, CuBA.—Supt. Alexis E. Frye came to this city 
about December 1 to make an inspection of the schools and 
found that a mammoth reception had been prepared in his 
honor. He was met at the station by upwards of two thousand 
people, who escorted him to the Hotel Louvre for a banquet 
followed by a theater party. The visitation of schools had to 
be delayed a day on account of the demonstrativeness of the 
citizens. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The bequest of $1,e00, made by 
the late L. S. Hockstadter, for the purchase of medals for 
colored children, has been accepted by the board of education. 
The income will be expended for medals. As there is now 
no separate school for colored children the problem of dis- 
tributing the medals justly is likely to nettle the school super- 
intendent a little. 


Grayoon, N. D.—Mr. J. W. Blodgett, lately superintendent . 


at Harvard, Ili., has been elected to the superintendency in 
this place. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Practically the whole student body 
at Vassar college 1s wrestling with its annual doll dressing 
problem. It has for several years been a kindly custom for 
each student to array a doll as a present to some poor child. 
hw before Christmas the wonderful creations are put on ex- 

ibitien for a few days and are then sent to the University 
settlement in New York, to the Hull house in Chicago, and to 
various other missionary agencies. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The new manual training school, made 
possible thru the generosity of Mr. Charles W. McCutcheon, 
will be ready for occupancy on or about January 1. It is ex- 
pected that Prof. Robert L. Sauder, a graduate of Stevens 
institute, Hoboken, will have charge of the department of 
mathematics and woodwork. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—Several candidates are in the field for 
appointment to the office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The state administration is now Republican, so that a 
change in the incumbency seems certain. Among those prom- 
inenth mentioned are Supt. F. V. Hubbard, of Red Wing; 
Supt. Finnbila, of Faribault, and Capt. Morey, of Winona. 


St. Louts, Mo.—A committee appointed by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association met recently in this city to discuss the advisa- 
bility of changing the present public school grading into six 
elementary and six secondary grades. The committee will 
report favorably on the change. 

St. JosePpH, Mo.—A new school building named the Wyatt 
school has been. completed. The structure is one of the hand- 
somest in the city and is finely equipped. On account of a 
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lack of funds only six of the eight rooms have been finished. 
These are filled to overflowing. 


DENVER, CoL.—The last biennial report of the State In- 
dustrial school shows a large increase in the number of in- 
mates.. Many improvements have been made during the last 
two years. The board of control asks for an appropriation of 
more than one hundred thousand dollars to carry on the work 
for the next two years. 


CrowE, O.—Charles Campbell, who was a member of the 
school board, has just been committed to the penitentiary for 
a year on a charge of arson. He burned down the town school- 
house because his candidate was not elected teacher. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Supt. Emerson has issued an announce- 
ment to the effect that the night schools will be continued after 
the Christmas holidays. It was at one time feared that they 
would have to be closed on account of lack of funds. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Auditor Salen has returned a number of 
vouchers for school book expenses to School Director Bell, 
refusing to pay them on the ground that the prices are above 
the minimum which has been authorized by the state school 
commissioner. The vouchers returned aggregate several 
thousand dollars. 


Terrible Tragedy in Normal School. 


DunkKIRK, N. Y.—The Fredonia State Normal and Train- 
ing school was destroyed by fire Dec. 14 with the loss of seven 
lives. One of the matrons of the school and six young women 
students perished. The tragedy is stated to have been ag- 
gravated ty the presence of wire screens on nearly all the dor- 
mitory windows. Against these the imprisoned students beat 
in vain. Those who escaped succeeded in doing so only by 
mounting to the third story and crawling along a narrow ledge 
to a fireescape. Prominent lawyers say that a suit ought to 
be instituted on account of the screens. 

Prin. Palmer estimates the property loss at $200,000 with 
$93,000 insurance. The seventy five young women who es- 
caped lost all their personal effects and the school authorities 
were unable to save any of the records. 

The origin of the fire is a mystery. There was no furnace 
in the building, heat being brought in from two blocks away. 


Claim Full Appropriation. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Gov. Stone’s celebrated cut in the 1900 


‘ apprepriations is still the subject of litigation. He reduced, 


by power of veto, the appropriation of $5,500,000 to $5,000,000. 
It has all along been claimed, by many lawyers, that the gov- 
ernor has no right to veto part of the appropriation; that he 
must either turn down the whole requisition or let it stand. 
Four Montgomery county school districts have now asked for 
writs of mandamus to compel State Treasurer Barnett to pay 
on the basis of the original appropriation. An alternative 
writ, returnable December 17, was granted the petitioners. 

This means that State Treasurer Barnett and State Supt. 
Schaeffer must file answers on or before December17. They 
have already complied, denying the right of the schools to sue 
in this.case. The action, they contend, is not against them 
as individuals but as officials: 7. ¢., against the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Of course it is a provision of the United States 
constitution that individuals or corporations cannot bring suit 
against a sovereign state. 


Principals not Advanced. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The advance insalaries that was scheduled 
by the committee on teachers and salaries failed to realize in 
the case of the school principals. The committee recommenda- 
tion called for an accession of about $24,oco and included an 
increase of $100 for the principals in charge of schools having 
more than 4oo pupils; for assistant principals $50; for grade 
teachers with six years’ experience $50. 

The two last named items went thru, but the principals will 
receive no advance. It is reported that the action of the seven- 
teen principals whose schools contain fewer than 400 children 
had much to do with this result. The gentlemen who were out- 
side the circle to be favored held an indignation meeting and 
drafted resolutions protesting against the unfair treatment to 
which they were to be subjected. 

These resolutions may have affected the central board. At 
any rate when the matter of raising the principals’ salaries 
came up propositions first for an increase of $100 and then for 
an increase of $200 were successively tabled. 


St. Louis as an Educational Center. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. Walter L. Sheldon, lecturer for the 
Ethical society in St. Louis. made an address Dec. 16 upon the 
“The Educational Institutions of St. Louis.” He reviewed 
briefly the history of the public school system in St. Louis and 
of the private institutions that are increasingly prominent in 
the city’s life. Compared with fifty years ago, he said, the 
outlook is most hopeful. Yet comparing St. Louis with other 
cities one sees that there is abundant room for growth. One 
feels that the management of the schools is reaching the ulti- 
mately possible limit of improvement unless they can have an 
increase of income. Boston spends about twice as much per 
capita, Chicago almost twice, San Francisco half as much 


again. 
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Retirement of Principals. 


_ Several well-known principals are said to be marked for re- 
tirement on pension, Among others is Mr, Benjamin Souther- 
land, headmaster of school No. 4 in the Ninth ward, a veteran 
schoolmaster and excellent disciplinarien. Mr. J. Frank 
Wright, of No. 7, has also been mentioned as hkely to with- 
draw. Mr. Wright's school is on the Kast side and gets its 
pupils in large measure from a population that is not yet inured 
to American ways; yet it holds a high rank among the schools 
of the city. Principal Wright was graduated from the Albany 
State Normal school 1n its palmiest days and has always done 
credit to the training he received there. Another who may be 
relieved is Mr. Nathan Beers, of the old Fitth street school, 
tho this announcement must not be taken as authoritative. 
There is general satisfaction that a substantial pension will 
accompany Mr, T. D. Camp in his retirement. Mr. Camp is 
one ot the oldest and most honored teachers in New York 
State, 


Treatment of Teachers Under Revision Act. 


Just how the teachers will fare if charter revision is brought 
about with the exact provisions, as recommended by the re- 
vision committee, has been worked outin an article in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. [It seems that the points which 
have been supposed to be especially open to danger are: the 
suggested abolition of the Davis salary :aw, the wiping out of 
the tive per cent. excise money retirement fund, and the regu- 
lations directed against teachers’ organizations. One other 
point of attack his, however, more lately come into prom- 
inence. That is the question of the tenure of office of the 
teaching force—a matter ot very grave concern, It would 
seem. from a study of certain sections in the proposed code, 
that the dismissal of a teacher will be accomplished with much 
more ease under charter revision than at present. 

According to section 5,088 the local school boards are to 
have power to determine all matters pertaining to the discipline 
of teachers, imposing such penalties as may be prescribed by 
the by-laws of the board of education. But they may not act 
against a teacher until the matter has been referred to the 
principal of the school, in which such teacher is employed, and 
he has made his report thereon. Their power extends, in case 
of acomplaint by a principal, to the limit of immediate dis- 
missal. Their decision will be final except in matters 1n rela- 
tion to which, under the school laws of the state, an appeal 
may be taken to the superintendent of public instruction. 

Nor is the teacher liable to the local boards alone; great 
powers are vested also in the superintendents and commis- 
sioners who may prefer charges against any principal or 
teacher to the beard of education. Pending trial, the board of 
education may suspend the principal or teacher without pay, 
appointing a substitute to fill the place. Furthermore a dis- 
trict superintendent may suspend a teacher at any time, or- 
dering her case to come betore the board of education. 

The board of education, of course, is competent to dismiss 
suspend, or otherwise punish. In case a teacher is suspende 
and is thereafter reinstated, full restitution of salary must be 
made. Altho these provisions were evidently constructed in 
the interest of efficiency of service, a great many fears have 
been expressed that they will open a way to abuses of the long 
tenure principle. 


High School Examinations. 


Below are printed the questions in two of the subjects given 
at the recent examination for high school teachers’ Sconees : 
SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


Time, three hours, 

t. “* To prepare us for complete living is the fanction which 
education has to discharge: It behooves us to set before 
ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as 
the end to be achieved ; so that in bringing up our children we 
may choose subjects and methods of instruction with deliberate 
reference to this end."—HERBERT SPENCER. 

Education has for its aim the development of the powers of 
man. . .. "—* Standard Dictionary ” 

Explain what is implied in these two views of education, con- 
trast them, and indicate the effect of applying each. (20). 

a “The . high school period is the period in which the 
transition is made from boyhood and girlhood to manhood and 
womanhoed, when new feelings and interests are awakened and 
come with a kind of surprise, when both youth and maiden find 
themselves in a new world, for which their training and habits 
have hardly prepared them, and in which, therefore, they are 
most liable to go astray, unless proper precaution be taken. 
The leading characteristics of all the studies of this period 
should be vigor, calling for a strong exercise of will, and a good 
deal of energetic emotion.”"—THomas Davipson. 

Explain and discuss the two points in this quotation, briefl 
giving your own view of the characteristics of pupils inthe high 
school period, and of the work to be done init. (20. 

3. (a) Mention three uses of the question in teaching, distin- 
gushing: and illustrating kinds of questions adapted to each 
use. ; 

(b) Give, with reasons, three directions for questioning, dis- 
Hye Smaart questioning and pointing out ways of avoiding 
it. (12. 

os Describe two distinct types of effective review and state 
two underlying principles. leas. 
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4. Give reasons for the view that there are certain steps or 
Stages that must be accomplished in every complete act of in- 
struction in any subject, describing these steps and showing 
their application, (15.) 

5. The teacher must think of his subject ‘‘ not as a body of 
re be acquired, but as a mental habit or attitude to be culti- 
vated.” 

Discuss this dictum, explaining the terms used, 
application to your specialiy. (15.) 

HISTORY, 


Illustrate its 


Time, four hours, 

1, What events led up to the establishment of the Roman Em- 

ire? 

. a. Give an account of the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, 
and itsinfluenoe upon European civilization, Mention itscenters, 
give important dates in its history, and show its present extent. 

3. Mention the causes of the Elizabethan period of nnghsh liter- 
ature, stating the probable relative importance of each cause, 

4. Write on the industrial revolution of the nineteenth cen- , 
tury ; its causes, characteristics, and effects, 

5. Mention several political principles or institutions of the 
United States that were not derived from England, and account 
for their existence here. 

6. Name, with brief notes on their works, the best bistorians 
upon the epoch of Ferdinand and Isabella, the United States 
from 1850 to 1870, England in the sixteenth century ; upon the 
industrial nistory of England. 

7. Illustrate from the history of the Mississippi Valley your 
method of correlating political geography with history. 

8. Discuss the use and abuse of note-books by high school 
classes in history. 


Difference of Legal Opinions. 


The Queens Borough school board has received an opinion 
from the attorney-general of the state as to the right of the 
borough board to close a high school which was properly 
registered with the board of regents prior to consolidation and 
which was successfully maintained up to the time of con- 
solidation. Corporation Counsel Whalen, betore whom the 
matter was bought recently, denied the mght of the board 
to close or degrade the schgol. Now, however, the attorney 
general states it as his opinion that the school board is com- 
petent to do what it deems best in the matter provided that it 
does not interfere with or cripple the educational facilities in 
the borough. He declares that the board can abandon or con- 
solidate high schools if they find that the efficiency of the school 
system will be increased thereby. 


Harmony in High Schools. 


The six high schools of Brooklyn were founded each ata 
different time and under different conditions, and they have 
grown up very independently of each other. The board of 
superintendents has for a long time felt that something must 
be done to unite them. They have accordingly worked out a 
plan for a course of study that shall suit all these schools, still 
leaving some room for independent courses. They teel that 
the requirements of the schools ought not to be so diverse that 
a all cannot pass from one school to another, as is now the 
case. The new program has gone to the committee on studies 
for consideration. 


Columbia University Notes. 


A complimentary dinner was given, December 14, to Prof. 
George Edward Woodberry, head of the department of com- 
parative literature. The occasion was the celebration of the 
tenth year of Prof. Woodberry’s connection with Columbia, 
About 130 of his present and former pupils were present, Mr. 
J. M. Proskauer, of the class of ’96, presiding. 

Several faculty changes at Columbia are noted: Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck has been elected secretary of the faculty of the 
college for a period of five years,and Prof William Albert 
Keener has been re-elected dean of the lawschool for the same 
period. Prof. Nelson Glenn McCrea, of the department of 
oo philology, has been assigned a seat in the college fac- 
ulty. 

A club-house for students is one of the latest projects at Co- 
lumbia. It will be built near Broadway and 116th street, at a 
cost of $100,000. The structure will be of brick and limestone 
with a large dome, oval windows, and a granite staircase at 
the entrance, with four large Doric columns. The interior ar- 
rangements provide for a large meeting-room, a reception- 
room, and college seciety rooms on the ground floor. On the 
second floor there will be study and reading-rooms, a reception 
room, and a hall. The rest of the building will be occupied by 
a reference library, a large hall, and an archive room. 


Passaic, N. J.—An impression has spread that Passaic has 
not been dealt with fairly in the matter of the state appropria- 
tions. This is issued on: the basis of the school census. It 
seems that a Mr. Henry Prall took the census of the first ward. 
State Supt. Baxter, for some reason did not approve his methods 
and sent Mr. Frederick E. Beggs to take it over again. Mr. 
Beggs found 600 fewer children than Mr. Prall had reported. 
This means to the city a net loss of $3,000, a sum which can ill 
be spared. The newspapers and local politicians are charging 
favoritism and are trying to show from the increase of popula- 
tion in the first ward that Mr. Beggs’ figures cannot be correct. 


Bayonne, N. J.—This city is having census troubles. It is 
said that with one exception the reports of the various enum- 
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erators appointed by the local board have been sent back by 
State Supt. Baxter for correction and that in two wards there 
has been such a tinkering of figures as has never been known 
in Bayonne. The total result has been the chopping of a large 
number of names from the lists and a consequent reduction of 
Bayonne's share of the appropriation. 


Alleged Wastefulness in School Construction. 

The demand for an appropriation of about $14,000,000 for 
new school-houses seems to have staggered many of the city 
officials. Controlier Coler has been loud in his protests 
against what he regards as extravagance in building Over 
in Brooklyn a committee of the borough board was, some time 
ago, appointed to examine into the question of the cost of a 
school-building before and after consolidation. This com- 
mittee has found that a building which might then be erected 
for $100,000 will now cost trom $2 0,000 to $225,000. 

This, according to Mr. Horace E. Dresser, a member of the 
committee, is in part explicable. ‘The building laws have 
required, ever since consolidation took place, that all school- 
houses shall be hreproof. That means a great additional ex- 
pense, especially during the present high price of steel con- 
struction, In general, better materials have to vo into a 
school-house to-day than ten years ago. Still Mr. Dresser is 
of the opinion that the new school-houses for Brook}yn are 
costing more than they shouldgwhen one considers the number 
of seatings to be provided. With thousands of children on 
short time, the greatest good of the greatest number becomes 
a paramount issue. 

At the main headquarters of the board of education it was 
stated thar the B ooklyn investigating committee has not yet 
filed any report with the central board so that their findings 
could not be authoritatively discussed. It was said, however, 
that a similar investigation is going on in Manhattan and the 
Bronx with a view to determining the exact increase in the 
cost of scnool-house construction during the past three years. 
Those who are inside deny that the new school houses could 
be built for much less money thaf they are nuw costing. They 
point out that not only has the price of building materials 
gone up, but there has been a substantial increaze in the cost 
of labor. In the case of the new high schools, which are un- 
der the fire of criticism, it can be shown conclusively, by com- 
parison with experiences of other cities, that the New York 
schools are not excessively expensive. The following table 
bears on the issue: 

Eprinateld New York Boston Manhattan 
High. fo hog — = eee 
Cost of com- see wit vient 
pleted build- 

TO isa 6k 4 $340,000 $369,900 $300,000 $600,000 
Number of pu- 

pils to be ac- 


commodated., 650 *1,560 630 2,571 

Number in 

classrooms . 20 *35 42 35 
Cost per pupil. $523 $237 $476 $233 


*Used as a high school. 


In this connection note the stupendous expense of the high 
school, now building in Philadelphia, which will accommodate 
1,500 pupils and which has already cost upwards of $1,000,000 
and is still unfinished. 

It may be remembered that last July the cost of the new 
girls’ high school was stated, by Mr. Randolph Guggenheimer, 
to be excessive, and the matter was referred, for an opinion, 
to an architectural expert who, after careful consideration of 
the plans, reported that he could suggest retrenchment in only 
one particular: that by substituting rough brick with no 
trimmings or ornamentation he could effect a saving of $22,000. 


Cost of Peter Cooper High School. 

Regarding this whole question of the cost of school-houses, 
Superintendent of Luldings Snyder has sent to the city offi- 
cials a valuable analysis of the cost of the mixed high school 
in East 166th street, comparing it with the Girls’ high school 
in West 114th and 115th streets. 

The Girls’ high school contract amounts to $487,000; that of 
the Peter Cooper school is $469,333. The former building will 
occupy 2.954,000 cubic feet, the other 2.721,807. Among the 
cost items of the mixed school has to be included the price of 
excavating about 8,000 cubic yards of rock; at the other school 
there was no excavating to be done. The estimated cost per 
cubic foot, leaving out of account the excavation, is for the 
mixed school, 20.53 cents per cubic foot; for the Girls’ school, 
20.37 cents. The cost per pupil in the mixed school is actually 
less than in the other school, standing $204.38 against $230 70. 


A Profitable Meeting. 

Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey High School Teachers’ 
Association brought out an attendance of upwards of 200. 
Supt. H. C. Krebs; of Somerville, presided. 

One of the most interesting papers was that read by Dr. 
{ames M. Green, principal of the state schools at Trenton, 

r. Green discussed “ The High School Curriculum and its 
Aims.” He pleaded eloquently for more attention to the real 
things of life and less dealing with abstractions, It is not, he 
said, so much quantity we need as life,—a real, accurate living, 
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understanding, and appreciation of the mind action and of 
its relations to the extra mental realities. We may not be 
idealists in the philosophical sense of the term, but we must be 
idealists in the sense that we seek earnestly after the spiritual 
that underlies the physical. 

** The Boys and Girls Who Fail” was the subject of a keen 
peer by Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield. Supt. C. B. 
Gilbert, of Newark, talked interestingly on “ The High School 
as Related to the Schools Above and Below ie.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
Principal W. K. Stearns. of the Newark high school; Secre- 
tary, Miss Cornelia MacMullan, of South Orange; and Treas- 
urer, Ira W. Travell, of Plainfield. 


Parental School of Chicago. 


The plans for the new parental school at Bowmanville have 
been submitted by City Architect Mundie and approved by the 
Chicago board of education Active building. will begin 
ay to It is hoped to have a large part of the school ready 
in early summer. The plans include several cottages with ac- 
commodations for about 500 boys. The cost will be approx- 
imately $200,000. 

One unique feature will be the serving of meals by railway. 
All the cooking will be done in one main building from which 
a miniature railroao will run to each of the cottages. Small 
cars, provided with hot and cold receptacles, will be used to 
carry the food so that meals can be served simultaneously in 
all the cottages. 

Supt. T. H. McQueary is hard at work securing a suitable 
corps of teachers for the new school. 


Philadelphia Items. 


The rumor that the finance committee is going to report 
against increasing the salaries of supervising principals of pri- 
mary schools has brought forth a great many indignant protes- 
tations to the that effect these teachers are not at present getting 
what they nominally receive. The allowance to each principal 
for postage is only sixty cents a year; yet in the larger schools 
the amount that must be spent in this direction never amounts 
to less than twenty dollars annually. Carfares and telephone 
chargés, when a Substitute teacher has to be hurried in, are 
settled by the principal. If {fruit or flowers must be purchased 
for the drawing lessons, the principal opens her purse. Even 


the outings to parks or to the country are dreaded because car- _ 


fares must be paid by the supervising principal in case of 
pupils who neglected to bring money with them. All these 
items amount to a round sum in the course of a year and serve 
to reduce the already small salaries. 


Medical Inspectors Organize. 


The physicians who are giving their services to the schools 
have effected a permanent organization to be called the Phila- 
ao Association of Medical Inspectors of Schools. They 
will try to make their system the best ot the kind in the coun- 
try. Meetings will be held at least once a month at which 
questions of school hygiene will be discussed. The board of 
education will designate a room in which the meetings of the 
society may be held and will in many other ways render them 
assistance. 

The officers of the associa ion are: Pres., Dr. J. H. McKee; 
Sec’y- Treas., Dr. Frank C. Hammond. 


Normal School Crumbling. 


The new normal school building at the City line and German 
town avenue shows signs of a dangerous structural weakness. 
Already a large part of the Germantown avenue facade has 
fallen torward. The building inspectors have ordered sus- 
pension of all work and declare that the entire front portion of 
the building will have to be torn down and rebuilt. 

For three weeks before the final catastrophe took place there 
were ugly gaps and fissures in the walls. An investigation by 
experts is going on. 





Teachers Go Out on Strike. 


MILo, O —The four teachers who compose the pedagogical 
force at this village have struck. When they received their 
pay envelopes the first of December they found that a day’s 
pay had been deducted on account of Thanksgiving. Natu- 
rally they made objections and when the board of education 
persisted in its course of stinginess the young women concluded 
to strike. 

The board accepted their determination with calmness and 
sent one of their number into Columbus. 

He returned with four young girls from the high schools 
whom he installed in the vacant class-rooms. ‘Their reception 
was not very cordial. Only six children came to their classes, 
but a great number of children and adults assembled about the 
windows with hoots and jeers. It is said that the high school 
girls had a very uncomfortable day. Next morning they did not 
appear at all. 

At this writing the board is endeavoring to get the striking 
teachers back and it looks like an overwhelming victory for 
organized pedagogical labor. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston.--Dr, Gallivan, now the president of the board of 
education, and one of those whom the Public School Associa- 
tion accused of using his office for partisan purposes, has been 
re-elected. One woman has been added to the membership, a 
Mrs, Duff, who was formerly a teacher. 

On the evening of election day, the committee gave an _illus- 
tration of the ridiculousness of its protest that partisanship has 
nothing to do with its official action. When the name of Mr. 
John A, Russell came up for approval, one who was regularly 
appointed by the superintendent as sub-master of the Emerson 
school, the committee voted eleven to eight, to substitute the 
name of James H. Leary; this in spite of the fact the commit- 
tee of the school in question had voted to recommend Mr. Rus- 
sell’s confirmation. The action was stayed, however, until the 
next meeting by notice of a motion to reconsider, made by a 
member absent when the former vote was taken, 


SALEM.—Prof. Charles A, Miller, of the university school, 
Providence, R. I., has been elected teacher of science in the 
high school. He is a graduate of Wesleyan university. 


Lynn.—Mr. Elmer Casey has resigned the position of sub- 


rincipal of the Classical high school, and Mr. Howard D. - 


‘enyon, of Pawtucket, R. I., has been elected his successor. 


SOUTHINGTON, Conn.—The school board is much perplexed 
as to “ whether a wilful child shall be allowed to run school 
affairs or whether the school board will continue to do the 
running.” A little girl who attended the Plantsville school had 
some money taken from her clothing and straightway refused to 
go to school unless she be allowed to attend the South Centre 
School. The board declined to allow her this privilege and 
now the child’s mother is threatening suit against the board. 
The members all belleve it would be tolly to yield. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—A good work started by Harvard stu- 
dents is a free library for children in East Cambridge. The 
books are being gathered from students in the university and 
the librarians are chosen from volunteers. The aim is to in- 
terest children between the ages of seven and fifteen and to 
guide their reading in a very personal way. The membership 
is limited to 250 and there are already more than one hundred 
on the waiting list. 

This is only one of the many attempts in Cambridge to bring 
the student body into fellowship with the great workingmen’s 
community that lies between Old Cambridge and the Back 
Bay. The success of the Prospect Progressive Union, a fed- 
eration composed of college students and workingmen, is one 
of the most notable instaices. This union, started in a small 
way in 1890 by Rev. Robert Ely, has grown to be a great power 
in the life of Cambridge. 


Iustitute of Technology. 


A notable change has been made in the department of poli- 
tical economy, by substituting nine special courses for a single 
— course upon political economy and industrial his‘ory. 

hese are so planned that each student will elect four of them. 
The titles to the courses will show the comprehensive character 
of the instruction offered. They are banking and exchange; 
economics of iron and steel industries; textile industries; mer- 
chant marine; public finance; railroad transportation; relation 
of labor to employers; tariff history; and trade and wage sta- 
tistics. This gives the student the opportunity to suit his work 
in this department to his proposed life work. 

A new course in business law has been established, to be 
conducted by Homer Albers, a leading member of the Suftolk 
bar and an instructor in the law school of Boston university. 


Moral Education Society. 


The December meeting discussed “Ethics in Public 
Schools.” Miss Sarah L. Arnold was the leading speaker. 
She held that the school js essentially the teacher. Hence the 
primary requisite is to place such teachers in all the schools as 
will teach the highest morality by their presence and example. 
The teacher filled with great truths will impart them to the 


children. 
Tufts College. 


SOMERVILLE.—An important change has been made in an- 
nouncing all appointments and honors in the chapel, in the 
place of giving them in private, as heretofore. It forms avery 
interesting exercise and adds to the value of the honors. 


Smith College, 

NORTHAMPTON.—The income of the money left by Mr. Fur- 
ness has been assigned for a senior prize essay upon seme 
Shakespearean subject. The subject announced for this year 
was “ Shakespeare's Plain People,” and the prize has been won 
by Miss Marion Louise Sharp, of Brookline. 


‘ Yale University. 
New HAven.—Director R.H. Chittenden has announced an 
important change in the course of the freshman class, Sheffield 


Scientific school. Up to the present time all the class have 
pursued the same course during the year. The first of March 


the class will be divided according to the courses which the 
students intend to pursue in the subsequent years, and the 
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studies will lead more directly towards the course than hereto 
fore. One division will include the students in the courses of 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, sanitary engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, and mining and metallurgy. The 
other division will take the students in chemistry, medicine, 
natural history, and geology. 


Death of a Former Teacher, 

Hon. John C, Dore, one.of the early superintendents of Chi- 
cago, died at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on December 14, at 
the age of eighty. He was a native of Ossipee, N. H., was at 
one time the head of a school in Boston, and did more than 
any other one person to make the schools of Chicago rank with 
those of Boston, He was superintendent for ea | years, and 
afterwards a member of the board of education, In the criti- 
cal period after the great fire, he was a senator for Illinois and 
did much to restore the business of the stricken city. 


Death of Dr. Henshaw. 

Amuerst, MAss.—Dr. Marshall Henshaw, for many years 
professor of physics in Amherst college, died Dec. 12. 

Dr. Henshaw was a native of Pennsylvania, was gradu- 
ated from Amherst in the class of ’41. He was successively 
principal of Dummer academy, Byfield, principal of Williston 
seminary at Easthampton and professor of physics at Amherst, 
He retired from active teaching in 1891. 


Educational Meetings. 


Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, a 
President, L. W. Buchholz, Tampa; secretary, H.S. Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec. 26.—New Mexico Educational Council, Santa Fe. 

Dec. 26-28.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, Lewiston. 
President, Mary F. Snow, Bangor; secretary, C. F, Cook, Au- 
usta. 

“ Dec. 26-28.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
dent, R. I. Hamilton, Huatington; secretary, J. R. 
Lebanon. 

Dec. 26-28.—lIllinois State Teachers’ Association, oo 
field. President A. V. Greenman, Aurora; secretary, J. M. 
Bowley, Carbondale. 

Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, St. Paul ; 
D. E. Cloyd, secretary 

Dec. 26-28 —lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 
President, W. O. Riddell, Des Moines; secretary, Miss C. M. 
Goodell, Union. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
secretary, E. T. Fairchild, Ellesworth. 

Dec, 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, Yankton. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. Cowan, Iroquois. 

Dec. 26-28.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 

Bec. 26-28.- Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver." 

Dec, 26-28.—-Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, Louis- 
ville. Pres. J. M. N. Downes, Newport; secretary, Alfred Liv- 
ingston, Newport. 

Dec. 26-28.—California State Teachers’ Association, San 
Francisco. President, J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, School Dept., San Francisco. 

Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York, Syracuse. President, Charles W. Evans, East 
Orange, N. J.; secretary, S. Dwight Arms, U. S.N.Y., Al- 
bany. 

Dec. 26-29.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec. 26-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
President, W. N. Parker, Madison; secretary, T. W. Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec. 26-29.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 
President, Frank Rigler, Portland; secretary, G. W. Jones 
Salem. 

Dec. 26 30--Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, Guthrie. 

Dec. 28.—New Jersey State School Board Association, 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 
President, J. E. Keeny, New Iberia; secretary, Miss A. How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-28.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association 
Fargo. President, G. A. McFarland, Valley City; secretary, 
Geo. Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec. 27-29 —New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, New- 
ark. President, Edwin Shepard, Newark; secretary, Louis C. 
Wooley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, Richmond, 
Va. Secretary, Prof. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N.C 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Helena. 
President, Mrs. Nona B. Eddy, Helena; secretary, Mrs. Eloise 
Knowles, Missoula. ‘ 

Dec. 28.—Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

Feb. 7 and 8.—East Victoria Teachers’ Association, Lindsay, 
Ont. J. H. Knight, Inspector. 

Feb. 26-28.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A,, 
Chicago. i 

July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffalo 
President, J. T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., New York city 
secretary, R. A. Searing, Rochester. 


Presi- 
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Che Primary School, 


Outline of Cat Lessons. 
By ANNETTA F. Armes, Boston. 


Have a cat that is accustomed to children present, at 
least during the lesson. Study it by the following outline: 
Movements of the Cat. 

Lead the children to observe the cat as it goes from 
one place to another. Which feet are taken from the 
floor at the same time? Does it make much noise in 
moving about? Why not? Examine its paws. What 
do you find near each toe? (A soft elastic pad or cush- 
ion.) Do the pads ever wear out? Why not? Where 
do you see a large pad? (Just back of the toes.) How 
many toes has kitty? (Five on each front foot, four on 
each hind one.) With what is each toe furnished? (A 
long, curved, horny claw.) Which arelonger and sharper? 
(The front ones, because they are used for catching and 
holding prey, and for climbing, the hind ones more for 
bracing.) Are their claws always in sight? Where 
does kitty put them? (Each claw has a little sack or 
sheath into which the cat can pull the claw whenever it 
wishes. Why does a cat like to draw its claws over hard 
things? The claws would soon become so long, they 
would be in the way if kitty did not often scratch hard 
things to wear them!down : in this way, too, it sharpens 


them. 
The Head. 

With what is the head covered? Itscolor? Itsshape? 
Name the parts of the head. 

The Ears.—Where are the ears placed? Are they 
large or small? Why not have them in the same posi- 
tion as your own? Notice their hollow shape. Of what 
use is this shape? Why have they long hairs in them? 
How do the ears help in telling where food is? 

The Eyes.-—Have the children look at each other's eyes 
and compare them with kitty’s. Are they shaped alike? 
Does kitty have eyebrows, and lashes? (Show the little 
ones the pupil in kitty’s eyes.) Have you a pupil in your 
eye? Is it the same color, shape? Size? Compare the 
shape of it with yours in a very bright light. What cov- 
ers kitty’s? Draw a picture of it as you see it. Darken 
the room and look at kitty’s again. What is its shape? 
Make a picture of it. Why is the pupil made to change 
in this way? Why does kitty have such bright eyes? 
See Rick’s “ Natural History and Object Lessons.” 

The Nose.—Is the nose smooth or rough? Cool or hot? 
Moist or dry? Does a cat detect odors quickly? 
Of what use is this power? 

The Mouth.—How far back does the mouth extend? 
Of what use is this to the cat? 

Whiskers.—Just outside the mouth, and each side of 
it, are long stiff hairs. What are they called? Are 
there many or few of them? Of what use are they? 
(They help kitty to find her way about in dark and dan- 
gerous places.) Does kitty like to have you touch them? 
Why not? (They are very sensitive to touch and quickly 
tell their owner of danger; the cat never tries to get 
thru a place narrower than the width of its head and 
whiskers. 

The Teeth.—Let the children look at the cat’s teeth, 
are they all alike? What color are they? Are they 
kept clean? Allow the children to look at one another’s 
teeth. Compare them with kitty’s. Which have the 
larger front one’s? Which the sharper? Why? How 
many long pointed ones does kitty have? ‘Their use? 
(There are four long pointed ones which are useful in 
holding its prey, and in taking meat from bones.) Com- 
pare the back ones. How do they differ? (Kitty’s are 
much more pointed, thinner, flatter and, sharper? They 
come together in eating much as the blades of a pair of 
scissors, thus cutting the food instead of grinding it? 

The Tongue.—Give the cat milk and let the little ones 
watch it take some from the dish. How is it done? 
How does the cat use its tongue? Every time it laps 
the tongue is curved so thatit will hold milk like a spvon. 
Does it take water in the same way? Watch it take 
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meat from a bone. It gets what it can by using its long 
teeth, then laps the bone with its tongue. With what is 
the tongue covered, especially the forw ard part? (With 
sharp points which turn backward.) Then, why is this 
rough tongue necessary to the cat? For what other 
purpose than eating and drinking does it use its tongue? 
Did kitty ever lick your hand? Is its tongue wet or dry ? 
Watch kitty clean its fur. How is this done? How 
does the cat reach its ears? The back of its head, etc.? 

Food for the Cat.—Name the kinds of food the cat lives 
upon when left to provide for itself. Did you ever see a 
cat catch a mouse? Howisthisdone. Tell the use of 
the pads on kitty’s feet? With what do you feed your 
kitty? How often do you give it water? (It is said that 
house cats often suffer for want of water.) When does 
kitty go hunting for food? Why? How can it see to get 
its food ia the night? What does it do in the daytime?, 

Dozing—and dozing, and dozing ! 
Pleasant enough, 

Dreaming of sweet cream and mouse-meat,— 
Delicate stuff ! 

Of raids on the pantry and hen-coop, 
Or light, stealthy tread. 

Of cat-gossip, meeting by moonlight 
On ridge-poole or shed. 

(In Cat-Questions.) —Lucy LARCOM. 

The Body.—With what is the body covered? Its color? 
Shape and size of body? Is the coat of fur thick or 
thin in winter? In summer? What makes it thinner in 
summer? Does it ever wear out as your coat does? 
Will the rain wet it thru? Why not? Which way does 
kitty like to have you stroke its fur? (From its head 
to its tail.) Why? : 

The Young.—What are the young called? Who takes 
care of them? What do they eat? Who gives it to 
them? If they are in danger, what will Mother Cat do? 
She takes them one by one by the nape of the neck toa 
place of safety. Kittens have much to learn. Who 
teaches them. Name some of the lessons they must be 
taught. To wash themselves, to catch mice, to sharpen 
and use their claws, to lap milk, clean bones, etc. It is 
said that the cat is a model mother. 

Voice of the Cat.—How do cats talk to each other? 
Their manner of communicating with man differs. If 
very hungry and wishes to ask for food it has a piteous 
mew. If pleased,it rubs up against him and purrs. If 
angry it scratches, spits. 

Uses of Cats.—Houses are kept free from rats and 
mice by the watchful cat. They are safe pets for chil- 
dren. Lessons of neatness and patience may be learned 
by observing their habits of washing, and patiently 
watching for prey. The cat’s handsome fur covering 
is often used for making warm wraps for children, for 
carriage robes, etc. 

Variety of Cats.—There are many varieties: such as 
the Manx without any tail, the Angora, with long silken 
hairs, the Malayan Archipelego cats, with short trun- 
cated tails, the Chinese, with pendulous ears, the red-col- 
ored ones of Tobolsk, the twisted tailed ones of Mada- 
gascar, and others. These may be taught thru pictures 
and stories, 

Stories of feats that have made cats famous may be 
told. See stories in the following named books: “The 
Cat, Her Place in Society,” Edith Carrington. “The 
Book of Cats,” Charles H. Ross. “Cat Life and Cat 
Characteristics,” M. H. Spielmann. ‘“‘Habits of Ani- 
mals,” Ernest Ingersoll and Others. “Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,” Olive T. Miller. 

Interest the children to bring in pictures of .cats. 
Mount them. Tell them of Henriette Ronner, the 
woman who has made herself famous as a painter of 
cats. See “Cat Life and Cat Characteristics,” Spiel- 
mann; also Ladies Home Journal, November, 1899. 

Relatives of the Cat.—Some of the relatives are the 
lion, tiger, leopard, panther. Why are they more dan- 
gerous than the cat? Where are they found? Show 
pictures of them and compare with the cat in prominent 
features. See “Animals on Land and Sea,” by Sarah 
Cooper, “‘ Winners in Life’s Race,” Buckley. 
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Notes of New Books. 


————oooeeessSSSSS 


The Riverside Aldine Classics is a new series of books designed 
to set forth the examples of the most eminent American 
writings in prose amd verse in a form which shal] carry for- 
ward the traditions of the great Venetian painter, Aldus 
Mauritius, as revived and confirmed for English readers by 
William Pickering, the disciple of Aldus. The Riverside Press 
undertakes to produce (like its model, the Chiswick Press), the 
choicest book, as regards harmony of type, page, and paper, free 
from eccentricities and justly regarded elegant by virtues of 
the proportions. Five of these model little books, 6 1-2 x 4 1-4 
inches in size, are issued. They are handsomely bound in blue and 
enclosed in a box. They are Longfellow’s Hvangeline : a Tale of 
Acadie ; Whittier’s Snowbownd and Other Autobiographic Poems ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ The One Hoss Shay, The Chambered 
Nautilus and Other Poems, Grave and Gray ; Lowell’s The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, and the Commemoration Ode 
and Hawthorne’s Legends of the Province House and Other Twice 
Told Tales. These books all have introductions and most of 
them notes, besides photogravure frontispieces. (Houghton, 
Miffin & Company, Boston. Price, 50 cents a volume.) 


Among the reat Masters of Literature, by Walter Rowlands, 
contains scenes in the lives of great authors, with thirty-two 
reproductions of famous paintings. The articles are too short 
to be called biographies—they are sketches in which phases of 
the authors’ careers are vividly presented with the aid of these 
masterpieces of art. The list includes Homer, Sappho, Virgil, 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Tasso, Chaucer, More, Shakespeare, 
Walton, Milton, Defoe, Swift, Pope, Sterne, Chatterton, John- 
son, Goldsmith, Burns, Chantier, Moliere, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Schiller, and Goethe. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound in white cloth, with a cover design atamped in gilt. 
(Dana Estes & Company.) 


_ Traveler Tales of South Africa, by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
gives narratives concerning people and countries that have 
figured in recent history. The purpose of the book is to pre- 
sent a connected narrative, with interpolated stories and many 
illustrations, a picture of the present condition of South 
Africa, and the manner in which this part of the world has 
become so active and important a factor in the progress of 
ey It is fully illustrated. (Dana Estes & Company, 

on. 


Doris and her Dog Rodney, by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, is a book 
that inculcates kindness to animals without too much preach- 
ing. It is a book that will please all the young people and 
some of the older ones. The author has acquired an enviable 
reputation by her books on nature and animals. The illustra- 
tions of this volume are by H. C. Ireland. (Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


In Songs and Song Writers Henry T. Fincke shows why it was 
that it was left to Schubert, less than a century ago, after so 
many great composers had finished their work, practically to 
create the lyric art-song. The great composers were so busy 
with mammoth oratorios, operas, symphonies, and sonatas, that 
the short song was thought hardly worth serious attention. 
It is now recognized that as much genius often is required to 
create the shorter work as the longer one. Among the com- 
posers whose labor is summarized and criticised are Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Jensen, Liszt, Rubenstein, Grieg, and Mac- 
Dowell, portraits of whom are given. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, comprising the metrical 
translations by Edward Fitz Gerald and E. H. Winfield and the 
prose version by Justin Huntly McCarthy. In the great mass 
of Umar literature, comprising almost a library, this book 
holds an important place. Besides the work of these authors 
as represented in the text, there are interesting comparative 
stanzas, a bibliography, and an introduction by Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. The typography of the volume is handsome and 
pleasing. The title page is attractively rubricated, and the 
frontispiece is an excellent portrait of FitzGerald. The cover, 
bearing the designer’s initials, is of dark blue cloth tooled in 
gold. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $2.00.) 


College Administration, by Charles F. Thwing. The author 
of this book, himself a distinguished college president, is in a 
position to speak with authority on this subject. In the sev- 
eral chapters are treated questions connected with the or- 
ganization of American education, the constitution of the 
American college, the college president, special conditions and 
methods of administration, the government of students, finan- 
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cial relations, and administrative and scholastic problems of 
the twentieth century. It is a new field in which Dr. Thwing 
has entered, a field so important that it is a wonder it has not 
been occupied before. Ye takes a very liberal view both of 
the relations of the president to the faculty and the faculty to 
the students. The old autocratic methods find little encour- 
agement in these pages. All who are interested in college ad- 
ministration can receive help from this volume. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. Cloth, $2.00.) 


Jack Among the Indians, by George Bird Grinnell, is a com- 
panion story to “Jack the Young Ranchman.” It is full of 
adventure and happenings of Western life. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 12mo., cloth, $1.25.) 


Love and Mr. Lewisham, the story of a very young couple, by 
H. G. Wells. This is a dainty story of love, in the author's 
best style, which is already in its third edition. As a por- 
trayer of the varying phases of this delicate sentiment the 
author is certainly a success. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 12mo., cloth, $1.50.) 


The Duke of Stockbridge, by Edward Bellamy. Our readers 
will remember this writer as the author of that celebrated 
story, “Looking Backward,” which dealt with the co-operative 
social system. In The Duke of Stockbridge is shown the condi- 
tion of the people and country in Northwestern Massachusetts 
(now known as Berkshire) subsequent to the conclusion of the 
war of the revolution, until the adoption of the constitution 
in 1787, and the trials and hardships to which the yeomanry of 
the country were subjected. The struggle of the people 
against the legislature and other stirring events are pictured 
in that vivid and romantic style of which the author was such 
a master. This story was partly written before ‘“ Looking 
Backward;” the author concluded to withhold it from publica- 
tion until he had given the public the latter work This post- 
humous story of the lamented author is one of the most im- 
portant issued during the year. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


Ever since 1878 have appeared each year those delightful 
volumes of stories of adventure, puzzles, poems, and pictures 
known as Chatterbox. The volume this year is especially fine. 
It has hundreds of illustraticns, many of them covering a page, 
and a few of them colored. The book will be an unfailing 
mine of pleasure for the young people. (Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


The What is Worth While series contains a great number of 
duodecimo books of from twenty-five to fifty pages, each hav- 
ing an essay by some well-known thinker. Among these are 
the following: Books that Nourish Us, by Annie Russell Marbie; 
The Hour of Opportunity, by Orison Swett Marden, and Fate 
Mastered, Destiny Fulfilled, by W. J. Colville. (Thomag Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. Price, 35 cents each.) 


Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English furnish a contradic- 
tion to the old saying that there is no royal road to learning. 
With the aid of these books one can obtain a fair knowledge 
of the most important writings in other languages with one 
twentieth the labor that would be expended in learning the 
languages. A clear and satisfying knowledge of the best 
classical literature is made possible to all by this library, 
which includes Greek, Latin, French, and German classics. As 
supplementary reading for students in schools and colleges it 
will be found a valuable assistance. The books are not text- 
books meant to be studied or labored over. The contents are 
of such an attractive character that it is believed that no one, 
old or young, can fail to experience enjoyment and profit from 
reading them. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


America, Picturesque and Descriptive, by Joel Cook. It is 
hardly possible in the limits of a paragraph to give an idea of 
the comprehensiveness and beauty of this three-volume work. 
The author who is also the author of a similar work on Eng- 
land, has prepared the descriptions with the utmost care as to 
accuracy and vividness and the utmost pains have been be- 
stowed on the three or four score of illustrations. These are 
photogravures of towns, buildings, and various scenes, and 
show some of the best work done recently by the illustrator. 
Volume I shows us the environment of Chesapeake bay, the 
great theater of the Civil war, the valley of the Deleware, the 
Alleghenies, the sunny South, the prairie land, and the great 
Northwest; Volume II, around the harbor of New York, the 
environment of Long Island sound, the Hudson river, the Berk- 
shire hills, the Adirondacks and their attendant lakes, across 
the Empire state, and the River St. Lawrence; Volume III, the 
Old Bay state, Narragansett, the Connecticut river and the 
White mountains, the northern New England states, the Ohio 
to the (Gulf, the Mississippi valley and the Rockies and the 
Pacific coast. (Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia.) 
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Rita is a story of Cuba by Laura E. Richards, a favorite 
writer among the young people, as attested by the great de- 
mand for her books. The author reminds her readers that if 
they think this story extravagant they should read the pub- 
lished accounts of the Spanish-American war. Many tenderly 


» nartured girls were compelled to endure hardship compared to 


which Rita’s adventures seem mere child play. The book was 
— by Ethelred B. Barry. (Dana Estes & Company, 
oston. 


The Story of King Arthur, how much of romance and chiv- 
alry this title suggests ! Dr. Edward Brooks has put into ex- 
cellent prose the legends that Tennyson and others have told 
so beautifully in poetry. The story of Arthur had its origin 
in Wales about the fifth century, and is one of the oldest leg- 
ends of the British isles. How much of it is true and how 
much false no one can tell; but it no doubt had a basis in fact. 
A Celtic ruler named Arthur certainly did live; he was a brave 
and wise ruler who added glory to the Celtic race. Around 
this ideal king are gathered other ideal types who almost rival 
in fame the heroes of Greece and Rome. The story of these 
worthies is told in a charming style. Several illustrations 
adorn the volume. (Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 


Exiled to Siberia is a story by William Murray Graydon of 
this land of misery, henceforth destined to be a land of promise. 
Nearly all the action occurs in the mines and military prisons. 
The plot is absorbing, the adventure exciting, the movements 
rapid, and the style clear and crisp. (The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Animals of Alsop is an attractive book in which Asop’s 
fables are adapted and pictured by Joseph J. Mora. No more 
attractive or instructive book for young people has been pro- 
duced this season. The wonderful animals of Asop that talk 
and act like human beings are made doubly fascinating by Mr. 
Mora’s ingenious drawings, in the production of which he has 
shown a great deal of originality. As literature is full of al- 
lusions to these fables an early acquaintance with them is 
desirable; hence this book should have a wide circulation 
among children. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


Kelea, the Surf-Rider ; A Romance of Pagan Hawaii, by A. 
S. Twombly. The writer of this story has entered a new field 
and the reader will admit that it is a fascinating one. The 
events are supposed to occur before the white man had discov- 
ered and re-named the Sandwich islands. The author has made 
his heroine a descendant of one of their legendary characters 
known as Kalea, the Surf-Rider. She is a physically powerful, 
savagely passionate, but noble-minded young woman, inheriting 
the skill and the name of her ancestors. A tender sweet-spir- 
ited maiden is her rival for the affection of Hookama, adopted 
son of achief. The adventures of Hookama make up a large 
part of the story, which is imaginative fiction, with all its va- 
riety of interesting character and exciting event. The author 
has studied the underlying facts of locality, custom, modes of 
thought and expression, and depicted them with the alluring 
colors of life. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


A Book for all Readers, by Ainsworth Rand Spofford. The 
author of this book will be recognized by those interested in 
books and libraries as the former librarian of the Congressional 
library at Washington. The book is designed to aidin the 
collection, use, and preservation of books and the formation of 
public and private libraries. Itis especially gratifying that this 
celebrated librarian should give the results of his experience. 
The book comes at an opportune time, for the interest in libraries 
is growing. They are now recognized to be almost important 
as school ; in fact, they are the allies of the schools. We can- 
not speak in detail as to the contents of this book. It is sufficient 
to say that it gives full and clear directions as to the choice 

of books, the arrangement and furnishing of libraries, etc. 
Those who contemplate the establishment of libraries may save 
themselves some serious mistakes by carefully reading this 
book. (G. P.Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Essays, Letters, Miscellanies is a recent volume by the cele- 
brated Count L. N. Tolstoi. In this book the government and 
the church are criticised and war, patriotism, intemperance, 
improvidence, and other things are denounced. The fact that 
he is allowed so much latitude shows that there is more freedom 
of thought in Russia than is generally supposed. An important 
part of the volume is that describing the conditlon of the peas- 
ants during the famine of two years ago. He commends the 
Dukhobors for refusing to bear arms and says this is the way 
to put an end to war. The style of the essays is, well-nigh per- 
fect. Tolstoi has fairly earned his world-wide reputation as a 
$200), man. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, 
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Helmet and Spear: Stories from the Wars of the Greeks and 
Romans, by the Rev. A. J. Church, M. A. Many of our readers 
will remember this author’s “Stories from Homer” and wili 
expect to find something equally attractive in this volume, and 
they will not be disappointed. Greek and Roman history, es- 
pecially the romantic and heroic side of it, is always interesting 
to-young people. Mr. Church has covered the main events for 
seven or eight centuries. He begins with the wars of Greece 
and Persia, and continues with Greece and Carthage, Rome and 
Carthage and Rome and the barbarians. The original authori- 
ties have been used mostly, but Plutarch has helped out with 
picturesque details. (The Macmillan Company. New York 
Price, $1.75.) 


John Brown, the story of the last of the Puritans, by William 
Elsey Connelley. On the one hand John Brown has been de- 
picted as the incarnation of evil and on the other he has been 
regarded as a saint. He was neither the one nor the other of 
these, but a man who believed he was thoroly right—fanatical 
if you choose that term, but are not all reformers more or less 
fanatics? The world has now generally accepted the fact that 
slavery was on evil; none defend John Brown’s Harper’s Ferry 
campaign, but all see heroism of a lofty kind in his Kansas 
battles. One cannot fully understand the history of those 
border struggles, without a knowledge of the life of this singu- 
larly zealous man. Mr. Connelley has told it in such a way as 
to make it interesting as romance. He has been fair in his 
estimate of Brown’s work, neither extenuating his faults nor 
setting aught down in malice. The book is an important addi- 
tion to our list of historical works. (Crane & Company, 
Topeka.) 

Faiths of Famous Men, by John Kenyon Kilbourn. This 
important work comprises, in their own words, the religious 
views of the most distinguished scientists, statesmen, philos- 
ophers, rulers, authors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, 
leaders of religious denominations, etc., etc. These have been 
taken from published works, from letters, and in some few in- 
stances—as with ex-President Cleveland, who personally wrote 
what he wished included; or the Rev. Dr. Storrs, who before 
his death, selected what he wished to represent him—the selec- 
tions have been made by the writers themselves. (Henry T. 
Coates & Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00.) 


The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, 1622, by 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. {n this story colonial life is pictured 
in a realistic way. It is a powerful and fascinating story. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


A Maid at King Alfred’s Court takes us in imagination back 
to the England of the latter part of the ninth century. It isa 
faithful picture of Anglo-Saxon manners. The events of Alfred’s 
reign and the heroine’s part in them are set forth in a pleasing 
style. The story, written by Lucy Foster Madison, 1s an in 
structive one. (The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 


The House of Egremont is a powerful and brilliant romance of 
the seventeenth century, the time of William of Orange. 
Roger Egremont is an opponent of that ruler and mixed up 
with the politics and intrigues of the time. The features of 
the age are given in language that is quaint and somewhat 
archaic, as befits the subject. Mollie Elliot Seawell, the author, 
has added to her laurels in this latest story. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price $1.50.) 


The Girl and the Guardsman, is a pretty love story charmingly 
told by Alexander Black. It is beautifully illustrated and 
bound in red cloth with a tasteful cover design, including the 
unique feature of the portraits of the hero and the heroine. 
‘Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


Shadowings, by Lafcadio Hearn, lecturer on English litera- 
ture in the Imperia] university, Tokyo, Japan. We can well 
spare this writer from America, even if he has become a citi- 
zen of Japan, if he continues to send out his charming pictures 
of Japanese life. He is really an enthusiast in the study af 
Japanese history, social life, and legendary lore. This latest 
book is concerned with legends, the origin of Japanese names, 
old Japanese songs, stories from strange books, etc. Itisa 
most entertaining one, both as to style and contents. (Little 
Brown & Company. Price, $2.00.) ? 


The Princess’s Story Book, edited with an introduction by 
George Lawrence Gomme, F. S. A., and illustrated by Helen 
Stratton, This is a collection of historical stories out of 
English romantic literature in illustration of the reigns of 
English monarchs from the Conquest to Victoria. Among the 
authors contributing to the volumes are Scott, Lord Lytton, 
Ainsworth. Sir William Napier, Charles Kingsley, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Lord Beaconsfield, Horace Smith, and Samuel Lover. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 
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Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe 
through—not your mouth. 

But there may be times when your 
catarrh is so bad you can’t breathe 
through it. 

Breathing through the mouth is al- 
ways bad for the lungs, and it is es- 
pecially so when their delicate tissues 
have been weakened by the _ scrofulous 
condition of the blood on which catarrh 
depencs. 

Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa., 
suffered from catarrh for years. His 
head felt bad, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he could not breathe through 
one of his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he 
was completely cured, according to his 
own statement, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood and building up the whole system. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 2c. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RPCHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 





‘‘ The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





eA MAN 
OF 
PEACE 


A fascinating 
sketch of 
TOLSTOL. his family-and home life, with vivid pictures 
of personal experiences in Russia. Vital points of his great 
works on religion and art are presented with new interest. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta: “Dr. Stockham’s work is a 
sascinating account of her visit to the famous Russian.” 

The New Spirit by HAVELOCK ELLI§ in the same vol- 


Tolsto 


Jy ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 





ume gives an eloquent insight into *§ social 
nhilosophy. Chiearo Tribune: “A tot Apak f work,” 
Literary World: “A enthustastic, eloquent.” 





Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid 81.00 
“TOSKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


SCROWN AND BRIDGE WODK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency vir . 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED. 1868, 


Dr W. J. SIEWART, 362 W. 23 St NY 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E. L. KeLtioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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Published Weekly by 
€&. L, KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
266 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journal, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, ustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
zach, cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September. a Chest 
nas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Cwo Dotrars a year in advance. One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
ScHoot JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
foned. The number and character of the advertisements 
aow in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
‘t does among the principals, superintendents, school 
r»oards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
his part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


* How Do You Do?” 


The Germans say, “Wie befinden sie 
sich?” (How do you find yourself?) or ‘Wie 
gehts?” (How goes it?) The Dutch, “Hoe 
vaart g1j?”? (How do you fare?); the Ital- 
ians, “Come state?” (How do you stand?); 
the French, ‘Comment vous portez-vous?” 
(How do you carry yourself?) In Spain, 
as in Germany, the usual greetings are, 
“Como esta usted?” (How are you?) or 
“Que tal va?” (How goes it?) The Greeks 
say, ‘‘Ti kamete?” (What do you do?), 
while in China the expression is, “ Have 
you eaten your rice?” in Russia, “Be well!” 
or “* How do you live on?” and in Arabia, 
‘*May your morning be good! or “ God 
grant thee his favors!” The Turk’s gree:- 
ing is, “Be under the care of God,” and 
that ef the Persians, “Is thy exalted con- 
dition good? May thy shadow never be 
less!” he briefest and at the same time 
most expressive salutation is the North 
American Indian’s “ How!” 


A Novel Use of the X-rays. 


The X-rays have been subjected to a 
novel purpose in Calcutta. thief was 
supposed to have stolen a diamond worth 
10,000 rupees and to have effectually se- 
creted iton his person by swallowing it. 
Expert thieves in India temporarily secrete 
small valuables of this description in the 
throat. It is called “pouching,’” and the 
thieves undergo special training in order 
to render them proficient in the art. The 
plan is very simple. A small piece of lead 
fs attached toa thread, and this the neo- 
phyte swallows, then by the action of his 
tongue he guides the lead to the orifice of 
the sacin the throat. The pupil is pre- 
vented from completely swallowing the 





oenol) 
Constable A2Ca 
Real Laces. 


Spangled Robes, Real Lace Handkerchiefs 
Lace Collars and Bolero Jackets, 
Gold Laces and Gold Nets. 


French Chenille Boas. 


Fancy Jabots and Stocks, 
Allovers in Cloth of Gold, 
Ruchings and Rufflings. 


Handkerchiefs, 
Umbrellas, 
Gloves. 


Seoadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap does nothing. but 
cleanse, it has no medical prop- 
erties; but it brings the color 
of health and health itself. 
Give it time. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially draggists. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA G6. 


Agents make 
25 Per cent. 


Commission 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
ZXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


GPECIAL PRESENTS 
orcheeks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 

THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


OUR NEW CATALOu 
is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitation 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., ~' 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 

















“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 





pwhata men say,” 
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THE HEALTH HABIT. 


Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet habits, 
but they are unconsciously acquired and grow as 
we grow, and by the time we learn they are hart- 
ing as, we find them too strong to be easily 

Tnen, why not forma good habit, a habit which 
will counteract the many bad ones, in other 
pm Tg the unfashionable habit of being 

The best health habit to get into is to have and 

eep a vigorous stomach; if you have a healthy 
digestion you can drink your beloved coffee. 
smoke your favorite brand of tobacco, with little 
or no harm; the mischief begins when these 
things are forced upon the faithfal stomach, 
without any assistance. 

Form the babit of taking after meals some 
harmless bat efficient digestive which will relieve 
the stomach of so much extra work. 

Nature farnishes us with such digestives, and 
when they are combined in such a pleasant pre- 
paration as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, they give 
the overworked stomach just the necessary as- 
sistance to secure perfect — without any 
of the harmful effects of cathartics and similar 


drugs. 

The habit of taking Staart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after meals is as necessary to the weak stomach 
as food itself, and indeed, to get the benefit from 
food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing 
safer can be used. 





Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks. : 
They consist entirely ot natural digestive 

getnciples without the effect or characteristics of 

rugs; they have no cathartic action, but simply 
go to work on the food eaten and digest it 

Take into account your bad habits and the ex- 
pense they entail.and then invest fifty cents in 
a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see if 
your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
improved. . 

Ask the clerk in any drug store, the name of 
the most successful and popular stomach remedy 
and he will say Stuart’s. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 4 


Pe reritive Relief eo — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 














MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO, “see * 
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lead by the piece of thread which the 
teacher holds. When the man has become 
skilful in this act of swallowing, the leaden 
pellet is coated with lime, which has the 
effect of enlarging the sac so that it be- 
comes capable of retaining large articles. 
In the case of Calcutta, the Roentgen rays 
revealed the presence of some obstacle in 
the throat, but its precise identity could 
not be gathered. 


Winter Homes in the South, 


A book just issued by the Southern 
Railway, giving complete information re- 
garding all the winter resorts of the South. 
For prices of board, etc., address New 
York offices, 271 or 1185 Broadway, Bureau 
of Information, regarding the South, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 


Holiday Excursion Rates South. 


Southern Railway announces that they 
will sell round-trip tickets to points South 
of Potomac and east of the Mississippi 
rivers to students of schools and colleges 
on December 15 to 21, 1900, inclusive, with 
final limit January 8, I901, at one and one- 
third fare round trip, upon presentation of 
certificate signed by superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or president, thereof. Also Christmas 
holiday excursion tickets will be on sale 
December 22, 23, 24, 25, and 31, 1900, also 
January 1, 1901 with extreme limit January 
4, !901. 

For further information, call on or ad- 
dress New York Ticket Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, 
New York. 


The Seavoard Air Line Railway, ‘‘ Florida 
and West India Short Line,’’ is Positively 
the Shortest Route to Savannuh. Jack- 
senvilie Tampa, and all Florida Points, 

Double daily service and thru Pullman 
drawing room and buffet sleeping cars from 
New ork, Philadelphia, altimore, 
Washington and Richmond. Round trip 
winter tourist excursion tickets are now op 
sale at all principal points to Jacksonville, 
Tampa, and all Florida points. Trains 
arrive and depart at Pennsylvania Kail- 
road stations. For further information call 
on or address W. C. Shoemaker, General 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 1206 Broadway 
New York; C. L. Longsdorf, New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent, 306 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass; W. M. McConnell, 
General Agent, 1434 New York avenue, 
Washington, D.C., or the Genera] Pas- 
senger Agent at Portsmouth, Va. 

E. St. John, L. S. Allen, 
v.P.& G.M Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Fortunate in Point of Comfort, 


These two things (no smoke, no dust) are 
of unusual interest to the traveler thru 
New York State, on the Lackawanna 
Railroad, for the reason that on no other 
road in the United States is there stronger 
incentive to keep one’s eves upon the pass- 
ingscene. Itis said of this line truthfully 
that every mile is picturesque. It traverses 
the agricultural region of Western New 
York, the valley region of central New 
York, the mountain} region of Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, and every mile offers 
a view that is beautiful, interesting, and 
entrancing. In point of comfort its pas- 
sengers are particularly fortunate, for, in 
addition to there being no smoke or dust, 
the cars are roomy, comtortable and scru- 
pulously clean. Sleeping cars, parlor-cars 
and dining cars offer all the conveniences 
and comforts of modern travel. 

—Printer and Bookmaker. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child, 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuUP has 
been used for Over Firtry Years by MIL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THIER CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SootHEs the CHILD, SoFTENns the Gums, 
ALLAYS all Pain, Cures Winp Co tic, and is 
the best remedy for DiaRrHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents abottle. 





STRICTLY SCIENTIFIC 


Only One Pile Cure Which Can Be 
Considered Such. 


Tne Pyramid Pile Cure 1s strictly scientific 
both in its composition and in its therapeutic 
action, and the best feature is that it is 
perfectly harmless. No ill effect ever result 
from its use. 

The cure is accomplished painlessly by 
the astringent properties and healing oils 
contained in it, which cause the little tumors 
and congested blood vessels to contract and 
the obstruction to the circulation to be 
removed. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is in suppository 
form and far superior to any salve or oint- 
ment for convenience. 

It is applied at night and absorbed into 
the sensitive rectal membrane, acting both 
as a local and a constitutional treatment. 

One so cent box of the Pyramid has often 
been effectual, even in cases of many years’ 
standing. 

Relief from pain and itching is soimmedi- 
ate that patients sometimes imagine that 
the remedy must contain some form of 
cocaine or opium, but a careful analysis 
shows it to contain no cocaine, anesthetic 
or injurious drugsof any kind. It isguaran- 
teed free from any deleterious substance. 

The ligature treatment, the knife, or the 
still more cruel treatment by dilation, be- 
sides causing intense pain and sometimes 
collapse and death, are now known to have 
little value as far as a permanent cure is 
concerned. 

Thousands of pile sufferers bear witness 
to the value of the Pyramid Pile Cure and 
even in cases where a dangerous surgical 
operation has failed to cure surprising re- 
sults have been obtained from this remedy 
after a week’s use. ; 

A complete treatment of the the Pyramid 
Pile Cure is sold by druggists everywhere 
at fifty cents. ‘ 

The Pyramid Drug Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
will mail to any address a little book on 
cause and cure of piles and a list of cured 
patients from all parts of the United States. 


New England 





The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853 Unsur- 
OF MUSIC sed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwi-k, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars dees. or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 




















RooM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
RooM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EuROPEAN, $2.00 and Up 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 


PU 


At the End of Vour Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


a 

= 

Cal 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL & 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d 8t. 2 & 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 

Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free. 

Rooms, $..00 per day and Upwards 
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Primary and Intermediate | [)p Martin (. Brumbaugh 


Lessons on the Hl uman Body has sailed for Porto Rico to enter upon his duties 


as Commissioner of Education for that Island. 


eh 








A Study of Its Structure and Needs 
Correlated with Nature Study 2% vt 





By Mrs. ELLA B. HALLOCK, Lecturer on the Teaching of 


Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts and ) a 
New York State Teachers’ Institutes. BRUMBAUGH S STANDARD READERS $2.0 
This is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers remain in New York City, Brooklyn, va 

—the only book of this character published, so far as we know— . i % 

certainly, the ee 4 one giving, in any complete atm ae som Philadelphia, Jersey City, Trenton, At- 

suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. ysi- ‘ ‘ . 

ology =e Hygiene are sow pir gerd geen gee and there lantic City, and many other important 

is no subject, the teaching of which can do greater good. it] j i 

Curiously enough it is the subject on which teachers have been cities, towns, counties, and townships 

able to find least to assist them. Mrs. Hallock has done a where they are being used and are giv- - 


great service to the schools in the bins OR of this book R x ’ 
which will so greatly help every teacher using it to make the ing satisfaction. 
teaching of Physiology profitable. 

The manner of treatment may he illustrated by reference to 


then’ there are suggestions in methods, lessons ‘ollow, the | BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


pupils observe moving objects. the means by which they move ; é 

— — of ——— —_ sd anvmals, the parts = the were published last fall and winter, and | 
uman_ leg and foot, the use of the parts, the resemblances | 

and differences in the — ~ the a leg and _ the welcome they have been accorded | 

corresponding part ot some of the lower animals. In a similar is ¢ 

way intermediate lessons treating of internal structure are North, South, East, and West aes 

taken up. Finally, there are practical hygienic suggestions on compliment to author and publishers. 


cleanliness, comfortable shoes, exercises, &c. The book con- 
tains a large number of illustrations. 

We also publish several hundred valuable books on teaching, ray 
and six leading educational periodicals. Catalog free. 


200 pages. Cloth, 75c; to Teachers, 60; postage, 8c. Christopher Sower Company 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, PUBLISHERS, 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Blackboard 


Christmas 
Pi ct ures Stencils# # 4 


SEE OVRS HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 
BEFORE BUSING. Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 


Send for Illust i 4 10c ea. : 
end for Illustrated Circular. Large 9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 


sizes from 20 cents to 3o cents a| French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 


dozen. Small size, 10 cents a dozen 40c. 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 











co 





or so.cents a hundred, postpaid. =| Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
DEPT. J. Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 
MILT: N Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
ON BRADLEY CO., a 
S pring field, Mass. THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 5 CENTS EACH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Language Lessons 75 Designs 


Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 


SPRING 4" SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS, | ports oS Ein 


{ s = id oe 
Exercises, Tableaux, For Easter, May Da ’ Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 





Pantumimes, Recitations, Cele: ~~ Memorial Day, Fourth of North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
Drills, S ws we am rating J uly, Closing Da y es a uith complete isst. 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. F. L. Kellogg &Co., 





6x East Ninth Street, New York. 
Edited by Atice M. KELLocc. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. ; bd 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
63 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | municating with advertisers, 











